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Tur STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon . 














land values irrespective of improvements, of . 
the annual rental value of all those various | 


aced un- | P . 
forms of natural opportunities embrac ~he had had printed and distributed to 


der the general term, Lund. 
We hold that to tax labor or its preducts is 
to discourage industry. 


We hold that to tax land values to thetr , 


full amount will render it impossible for any 


man to exact from others a price for the | 


privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 


use; that it will compel every individual con- | 


trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of bis labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be «abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty aud the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





HENRY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 

Lonpoy, April 5.—I did not getup to Lon- 
don (in this country it isalways “up” to 
London, even though youcome from John 
o' Groat's house) in time last Saturday to 
go down to Enfield iosee the election there, 
as I had intended. The result at Enfleld 
was a reduction of the last tory majority, 
but the liberals do not feel it to be a 
winning. This district is largely com- 
posed of what the people call ‘*Villadum,” 
where the voters are London business 
and professional men who feel that their 
social position is enhanced by their tory- 


‘ism. it has also in its electorate a large 
number of property voters, many of 


whom are fagot voters. The tories made 
tremendous efforts, and their proposal to 
expend a large sum in preparation for 
war was used with effect among the 
workmen of the Enfield arms factories 
and the tradesmen who see increase of 
businessin this expenditure. Some of my 
radical friends tell me that they ure not 
sorry that the succession of liberal] vic- 
tories has received this check, as it will 
tend to show the leaders that they must 
lay more stress on social questions. 





But how rapidly the liberal party is 
coming into line on the land question is 
shown by the following, which I cut from 
w special edition of the Enfield Express, 
printed in bright blue ink, and circulated 
on the eve of the election. 

The political colors differ in various dis- 
tricts, in some places blue being the tory 
color, and in others the liberal color. In 
Enfield blue happens to be the liberal color 
and scarlet the tory color, and the aristo- 
cratic people who were out at work in En- 
field on election day all wore scarlet favors, 

Tout these extracts from an article printed 
in parallel columns, entitled Whom shall 
I vote for? Fairbairns was, of course, the 
liberal candidate, and Bowles the tory one, 


I want to see Lreland 
contented aud happy; with 
the same rigzbts of free 
menas [Phave myself; her 
people enjoying The Peuits 
of therrown ivbor aod tn 
dustry without beige un. 
der the secew of raek reit- 
fog odanglords, and not 
compelled to pay rere 
reat because Gud sends 
them w% goud Qarvest. | 
Wanlto see them manu 
Ing theirowa affoirs ow 


fwont to see the lana. 
ferds of drehcud fat and 
thriving age the Irish ten. 
ants compelled to pay the 
highest: possible rents che 
hanciords Gain serew outos 
Chem on pita of evienon: 
tueteet whieh bo ann wail 
ioe to pay for an uarmy of 
38000 sulliers and 15,00 
armed policemen Whostiall 
terrify the poor people, 
tura them out of their ow 
houses and burn chem 
dew sooner than let them 
lin, wad united with Eng. go bick. 1 


land by true syinpatby aod 
Interest, with One Quen, 
One ig, One ariny. One 
bavy, ard No sequiration, 

80 1 will vote fur Faaik- 
BalRNs. 


TI want to have a free 
Dreabtiist tatle, no tax on 
tea, calfee or fruity no ras 
op beer, spiras, te baces or 
Qplugy; ‘ho MmeamMe ex, ne 
locus rates, bur ail tte 
Money required for prov. 
erpment tube mared by ca 
tax ondaud Vides grate 
aliv heredsed, bo tet ny 
rates ant tuxes tiny be 
only’ my fade bh ore dostead 
Of bane bWool tei timer 
Goo much fu Gideoy lu eve 
the pockets ol meh land. 
lords, Mewawhile ] want 
to see the landlord of aiy 
pouse paylug purt of the 


moe will Vaty for FAIR- 
BAS MNES. 


Wint toa see 
everybody imprisoned and 
treated "ns it COTTON 
erimiond who tries to telp 
thetoor tes taem how 
ar may beep themeeives, 


I wilt te fo 
pow Les," Y“" for 


Trather lie go payia 
Gad deal of Mucvey tosave 
the rieb Jaodlods roe 
paying sa mueh, Ter gsy 
HO MNCOMe Tax, especialy 
Wwhea ny lneome Is alto. 
ether the resule of ney 
owlhexertionk., db like the 
Brourd acucord te tae me 
au Xeod round sua On pee 
HEWLOR MY lease on pain of 
evictio-, and to have te 


eve up the house Po had 


built aad all iv improve. 
Moots When the leave ends, 
Lilke tos-ea lotof people 
wbie to live well without 
working because they can 
compel jue and atbers te 
ay them for the right te 
ve lg our native SOW Les 
So] will vote for ROW L Fa. 


NEW YORK, 











I found on getting up to London on 
Saturday, my old friend Mr. T. F. Walker 
of Birmingham at thestation to greet me. 
He vave me the following cirenlar whieh 


each one present at the Birmingham 


ward committee’s meetings last week, 


Which insured its vetting into the hands 
of every active man of the liberal party: 
THK ROOT OF THT IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
The [rish diflleulty urises from the fact that 
for generations past the landlords have been 
draining the country of the reut which, spring- 
ing from the laber of the community, is the 
commen property of all; the result being to 
degrade the race physically and intellectually 
and to reduce tbe peasantry to a state of 
reckless despair which must remain a stand- 
ing menace tothe empire until the canse is 
removed. 

Itis the law of God, the law of Christian- 
ity, and in barmovy with common sense, that 
the industrious man should be rich and: the 
man who labors not should be poor. The 
whole econumy of the United Kingdom isa 
direct infringement of this great law of prop- 
erty. The richest meu are those who do not 
labor and who never did Jabor. And by pri- 
vate ownersbip of land their weulth is secured 
insuch a manner that it: descends from gen- 
eration to generation, and joes on coustantliy 
increasing without any exertion on their part. 
Were they to sleep for a hundred years, they 
myuld woke up nore wealiiy than ever; and if 
they did wake, they would wake only to en- 
cumber the industry of the country They 
ure the true “surplus popululion”—ever con- 
suming. nothing producing—fed, clothed and 
sheltered at the expense of the nation, and 
returnioy nothing to the nation but hindrance 
tu its welfare. 

Such a systern—a shilling uv day to a la- 
borer who does labor and a thousand pounds 
a day toa lord who does noé labor—such a 
system coutaios within itself either the ele- 
meuts of natioual decay or the clements of 
national disaster. Either the nation must be 
sacrificed to the Junded interest, or the 
landed interest must be saerifieed to the im 
terests of the nation. 

The true, and the only true theory of a 
nation, is ihat the soil belongs to it in perpe- 
tuity, and can never be alienated from it; 
and that he who will give the vreatest rent 
for the soil shall become a state tenant, pay- 
ing therent tu the nation for the benefit of the 
whale commionity. When our social system 
is based upon this just fouadation, then, but 
not till then, will labor reap its natural re- 
ward, 

A moinent’s cousideration will show that 
the buying out of the existing laudlords, in 
order to trausfer the land tu small farmers, 
leaves the laborers just where they are, and 
is notbing more thau the putting up of a bar- 
rier of small owners to protect. Jandlordism 
generally. 


[t is now as certain as anything can be 
that the liberal party is going to be 
driven into the lines of the single tax, 
and the longer the present government 
maintains power the stronger will this 
show in the next parliament. 





I went on Sunday morning to hear Dr. 
arker preach in the City temple. [had 
never been in the church before except 
when I spoke there on my last visit to 
mid-week The 
buildings is avery large and very beau- 
tiful one, richly decorated but in the best 
of taste, 
the building. 


london atoia service, 


The congreyation is worthy of 
IT do not see how Di. Par- 
ker, us utnatter af 
eould think af giving 
pulpit for any one in 
wits the first time Thad ever 
him, and I could realize the power which 
had built such a church and drawn such 
acongregation, Tis sermon, which was 
announced in the papers as “Christian 
spiritualism,” was a protest against the 
idea that there is nothing in the universe 


save inere change, 


up his London 
Brooklyn. This 
fairly heard 


beyond what or senses a pprike us of, and 
he gave as matter of his awn knowledge 
the com- 


hy 


sever interesting wecaunts of 
munication of mental impressions 
other than the ordinary mades, 

Mr, Walker, my wife and [ walked 
quietly into the church just before the 





service conmenced, and J did not know | 








1889. 





that Dr, Parker was aware of my pres- 
ence, but at the close of the service he al- 
luded to it, and welcomed me back to 
England, le said) that when some 
months ago it was announced that To wa 

to speak from. his platform, there were 
some who thought the roof would fall in 
But jie 
to notice that the chureh 


or the chureh would be deserted. 
malled on me 
was still there and the congreyzation as 
and said he had heard 
nothing but approbation of my address. 
Alluding to John Bright and the univer- 
sal testimonial of esteem and 
which his death had called forth, 
he well remembereu 
was denounced as a destructive of 
worst kind, and that 
for truth and justice might be certain 


large us ever; 


respect 
he said 
the time when he 
the 
whoever stood 
sooner or Jater of misrepreseatation and 
praise. [had a very pleasant chat with 
Dr. Parker in his retiring room after 
Ie told me what [hear every- 
where, that our ideas 
derful progress in England, 


the 
service. 
are making won- 

Large as his congregation of the City 
Temple is at morning services, it is still 
lurger at night, great crowds being turned 
away every Sunday evening. It seems 
to be generally the case in London that 
the which 


seven o'clock, are 


evening’ services, begin at 


most largely attended, 


—- prs Sie Se ia cat nerds wth on Bes 


On Monday afternoon I went 
Poarsall Smith of Philadelphia fora spin 


with BR. 


through the parks in his double-seated 
American wagon behind two spirited 
Alfred Webb of the Colonial hall 
and Fabian society was also of the party 
If the 


London the 


horses, 


and we had a very pleasant time. 
not 
stimospheric effect is very fine; and though 


sun does shine much in 
\he spring is late the grassis green, the 
shrabbery is beginning to bud and the bril- 
liant flowers have already been set out in the 
great beds which adorn the walks and 
drives through the various parks, As we 
spun along Tcowd uotice people turning 
to look at the American wavon and Amer- 
ican harness so different in their lightness 
We 
certainly excel in wagons, just as we ex- 


from the much heavier English rigs, 


cel in every branch of manufacture that 
the 
effects ef the “protection of American in- 


has not had to encounter bligehting 


dustry.’ 


Mr. Smith ia living with his family in 
London as many Americanos are doing, 
and more every year are beginning: to do, 
This great capital, the metropolis of the 
world, of the English 
speaking world, has attractions for men 
city rival, 
Mr. Smith as engagred in a most ye 
protected industry, but whether he isa 
protectionist or not Todo not know, as T 


and especially 


of means which no other 


did not-ask him the question. J should 
hardly think he could) be, as hie is too in- 
tou the 
world, but it is a qtrious commentary on 
American protection to find so many pro- 
fected American manufacturers living on 


this side of the water or bringing their 


tellivent aud much a citizen of 


families aver every season fora summer 
trip. If there were any logic or consist. 
ency in the absurd muddlement which 
passes for a “protective theory” there 
would certainly be un ad valorem protec. 
tive duty to prevent Amevicans of means 
exporting themselves abroad, thus de- 
priving American labor of the 
couragement™ jt would get were they 
forcad to remuin at home and spend their 
money theve, 


Pe he te werent ents pew mmeee- ms co mre nage eT 


Phaanye 


We passed the great paluees nnd wide 
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feats ‘that are entirely shut off from 
the people, althouch the queen does not 
on an average spend a night in them in a 
year, and is even niost chary of letting 
visiting And 
some fine drives we saw even in the open 


royvities lodge in them, 


| parks in which a few carriages were roll- 
ing. but. which we could not eater, 
“friends of 
Though we of course felt 
to be friends of the , 


COUSE 
the 
ourselves 


they are reserved for 
queen! 
Gueen, we 


had not that intimate personal acquaint- 


ance with Ifer Majesty which would 
enable us to drive through them. No 


common bansout or hackney coach is al- 
lowed to pass through any of the drives 
in the parks, 
ple who can maintain their own car- 
riages or hire for the occasion something 
The 
row 


that looks dike a private turn-out, 
the drive avound Rotten 
toward (he close of an afternoon in the 


scene im 
“season” now just beginning, is very fine 
as carriage after 
coachiuen and footinen pass along. 

The radicals in the house of commons, 
led by Labouchere, have been for some 


time pounding away each session en- 


deavoring to open the drives kept for the 


“friends of the queen.” This year they 


came within two votes of carrying their 


motion, so thatit’ is probable that ere 
long some of them at least willbe thrown 
open, 


be-| 


They are reserved for peo- 


eartiage with liveried; 


(One of the queerest things in London — 


toan American is the iron gates which 
block the way in some of the streets in 
the deminions of the duke of 
atber vreat tilled 


Bedford and 
These are 
and private car- 


landlords, 


open during the day, 


riapes and hackney couches are wra-- 
ously permitted to pass jthrough, bat 


de- 
detours, A 
man in aliveried cont and with a big gold 


everything of a more commercial 


scription must make long 


hand around his hat guards each grate 


during the day, and after a certain hour 
at night the gates ave closed to every- 


thing, J fancy that passengers for the 


Northwestern railway station at Huston 


often lose their trains by reason of the 


roundabout journeys they must make to 


avoid the duke of Bedford's gates. The 


London county council will have some- 
thingy to say before long about these 


vested rights to stop travel, 


Tbegan my week's lecturing in Londou 
by speaking on Monday night in) West- 
minster chapel,  Thisis, Pshould imagine, 
the 


London. 


church in 
It is at least, L think, the larg- 
chureh 


largest Congregational 
est adapted to preaching that T 
the 
Mormon tabernacle at Salt Lake, 


have ever seen anywhere, except 
grea 
whe dias immense deep galleries, 
not than filled) the 
but miade tp ins quality what it 


quantity. It 


dience mule mere 
floor, 
lucked in seemed to be 
maindy composed of the regular congre- 
sation, though several ministers of other 
ehiugcehes and a number of members of 
parliament and oof the county council 
Albert) Spicer presided, 


speech which it 


were present, 
and in openinyg made 
did me vood ta hear--a plain suecinet 
stutement of what the single fax is and 
of the rersons for its adoption, Te said 
that after long deliberation he had come 


to the conelusion that this was not 


merely the best but the only remedy for. 


The aue- 


the social difficulties whieh are pressing 


on this country, and which all other pro» 
posed remedies were unable to reach, f 
am specially glad of Mr, Spicor's advo: 








finn or 
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cacy of our cause, because of the great 
weight he has with a most influential 
class, such as was represented in West- 





minster chapel. In fact, the opening to 
our doctrines of this and other of the 
Congregational churches is due to his in- 
fluence. 

The chairman of the board. of deacons 
made a brief statement, saving that Thad 
been invited to speak in the ehureh be- 
cause they believed in free and full discus- 
sion of the great social problems, but the 
church, as achureh, was not committed 
to my views, and thata paniphlet op- 
posing those views by an influential Con- 
gregationalist, Samuel Smith, M. P., 
would be distributed to the audience as 
they went out, Mr. Smith was present 
and had sent up to the chairman a num- 
ber of questions which he wished. to be 
put to me. Ile is a well known Liver- 
pool merchant of great wealth, who has 
made very large donations to philiun- 
thropic objects, and is an active worker 
in the cause of temperance and all 
similar reforms. He formerly — rep- 
resented Liverpool in parliament, but 
in 1886 was. elected by the Welsh 
constituency of Flintshire. Learning that 
he was present, I asked him at the close 
of my address, which I purposely made 
short, to come upon the platform and put 
his questions personally or make any ob- 
jections that he chose to. We accepted 
the invitation and we about divided the 
rest of the time between us, The audience, 
which was a most intelligent and atten- 
tive one, had seemed to appreciate and 
enjoy both Mr. Spicer’s speech = and 
mine, but they appeared to still more en- 
joy the remainder of the evening. Tcer- 
tainly did myself. Of course Mr. Smith's 
objections were about like those advanced 
in such papers as the Evening Post, and 
as easily knocked over. The audience 
had thoroughly warmed up and laughed 
and applauded with the utmost gusto, as 
I quickly answered every objection made 
by Mr. Smith. 

At the conclusion Mr. Angus Suther- 
land, M. P. for Sutherlandshire, rose in 
the audience and asked permission to put 
acouple of questions to Mr. Smith, with 
the result of showing by Mr. Smith's own 
admission that the single tax would be 
simply a going buck in modern form to 
the old principles of land tenure in Great 
Britain. Dr. Clark, M. P. for Caithness, 
wound up witha ringing little speech in 
which he declared the single tax the true 
antidote to socialism and the only means 
by which public revenues could be raised 
without in any way lessening the produc- 
tion of wealth or interfering with the 
just rights of property. 

Mr. Smith, however, was not satisfied, 
and expressed his desire fora longer and 
fuller debate. Weshall of course be de- 
lighted to accommodate him, and Mr. 
Saunders has taken in hand the arranve- 
ment of a meeting when [return to 
London in May, at which Mr. Smith and 
I will divide the time, 


—- 





The largest meeting Io have yet ad- 
dressed in this country during this trip 
was that on Tuesday evening at Lambeth 
Baths. The great hall, where the main 
body of the audience oecupied what was 
originally intended for the bottom cf a 
large swimming bath, was packed; and 
for the most part with workingmen, the 
galleries and thestave being crowded with 
people who could afford to pay a larger 
sum for admission, The hall was so 
crowded that it was intolerably hot, but in 
spite of this the vast audience remained 
till after ten o'clock and from appear. 
ances would have remained an hour or 
two longer but that the chairman pleaded 
that it was not fair play to keep longer 
on his feet a man who had to speak every 
night. Alderman Coldwell is in facta 
model presiding officer, as good, I should 


nate en tae an ie nn it ARE ee tan 
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say, as Louis F, Post, though of course I 
did not see him under the diflicalties 
which I have seen Mr, Post so successfully 
meet. There were a number of socialists 
present in thecrowd and they managed to 
eet in an oceasional hoot or hiss, but they 
were as nothing compared with the great 
body and even they seemed to listen with 
the same rapt attention as the rest of the 
audience while I was speaking. At times 
it ulmost seemed as if but for my voice 
one could have heard a pin drop. When 
I stopped they shouted and shouted for 
me to go on, butas I knew there were 
many there who desired to put questions, 
I insisted upon giving them a chance, 
The questions came thick and fast, so 
many of them, that they could not all 
be answered, but the chairman managed 
to putall the important ones, especially 
those emanating from socialists. I was 
struck here, as I have been at all the 
meetings I have addressed, with the lit- 
tle hold that socialistic doctrines have on 
the working masses of this country, In 
spite of all the noise the socialists make; 
and when I pointed out of how little im- 
portance capital really is as compared to 
land and how to open the land to labor 
would put the laborer in a position to 
make a really free bargain with the capi- 
talist, and give to labor the capital that 
was its product, the response was most 
enthusiastic and significant. 

One socialist wanted to know why I 
had refused to debate with a prominent 
socialist, andI replied that lL never had 
so refused, and if the matter could be ar- 
ranged would be very glad to meet any 
reputable and representive socialist in 
discussion, If such a one comes forward, 
Mr. Saunders will arrange for a meeting 
before I leave England. 

One question that meets me at all these 
meetings, and probably the most import- 
ant, is whether the landlords could not 
shift the tax upon land values to the 
tenants and thus escape themselves. Of 
course the question is very readily an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence, but the frequency with which it is 
put shows how much fogginess exists in 
the public mind as to the incidences of 
taxation. Both conservatives and social- 
ists work together in endeavoring to per- 
suade people that the tax upon land values 
would result in increased rents and leave 
the luborer unaffected, but the obvious 
fact that the landlords do not want the 
tux on land values comes out very clearly 
wherever any discussion is roused. 





The great meeting at Lambeth Baths 
was especially gratifying to Mr. Saunders 
and our friends on the coinmittee as being 
a demonstration of what other of our 
meetings have shown, that workingmen 
will pay a small charge for admission for 
such a lecture, The enormous advantage 
of this is that it permits a campaign to be 
mide for a cause which does not enlist the 
sympathies and open the pocket books of 
the rich, 


One thing noticeable to me in all these 
London district meetings is the variation 
in the character of the audiences, In 
some places my audiences have seemed 
to be exclusively of the middle class and 
in others mainly the working class. For 
instance, in Westminster chapel the 
audience seemed to-be composed entirely 
of the class of people who constitute the 
membership of such churches, while the 
body of the audience in Lambeth Baths 
was workingmen, The radical wovking- 
menof London Tam told do not like to 
vo to churches, having a strong feeling 
that the influence of the church is against 
them. This unfortunately has to a great 
degree been true, but now in the churches, 
und in the Congregational churches espe- 
cially, a great power is waking on the 
side of justice, It is the dissenting 
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churches, and especially the Congrega- | 








tional and Unitarian, who have given Mr. 
Gladstone his lever of strength, and in 
making way among them we are piercing 
the very center of the liberal forces. 








I had another splendid audience in 
Wandsworth town hall on Wednesday 
evening. From appearance, manner and 
dress it was composed almost exclusively 
of the well-to-do middle class. Among 
those present on the platform were my 
old friends Thomas Briggs and the Rev. 
Philip Wickstead, John Cleave, assistant 
librarian of the British museum, and a 
number of local liberal politicians, Bowen 
Rowlands, Q. C., M. P. for Cardiganshire, 
presided, though in opening he declared 
he did not know much about the subject 
and had come to be instructed. The 
audience was extremely intellirent and 
appreciative. Mr. Bell, president of the 
Wandsworth liberal association, sat on 
the platform and evidently much enjoyed 
the lecture—so much so that he was called 
on by the chairman to move a vote of 
thanks. This seemingly took him by sur- 
prise, as he was evidently not prepared to 
publicly indorse such radical doctrines. 
So, with many compliments to me he 
made a back-action sort of speech, insist- 
ing on the necessity of compensating 
owners of land on account of the poor 
men who had saved their earnings and 
bought land. Mr. Robert Wallace, late lib- 
eral candidate for the parliamentary seat 
of Wandsworth borough was called on in 
the same way to second the vote of thanks. 
He made about the same sort of speech. 
When they had got through I wished the 
evening had been beginning, rather than 
closing, for I felt as much like making a 
speech as Tever did in my life. Telling 
the audience that the next time I came 
there I would like Mr, Bell to deliver the 
lecture and leave me to move the vote of 
thanks to him. I took the opportunity of 
moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
to “go” for the half-hearted position of 
those two liberals, and if ‘hear-hears,” 
the clapping of hands, the stamping of 
feet, and ringing cheers could show the 
sympathies of an audience, this audience 
was with me. 








On Thursday night I spoke at Shore- 
ditch town hall. This isa beautiful and 
large hall and it was filled with a splendid 
audience of the active rank and file of the 
liberal party in this district, with a sprink- 
ling of socialists. Professor Stuart of 
Cambridge university, M. P for the dis- 
trict, presided. Professor Stuart is one of 
the rising men in the radical section of 
the liberal party; an intimate friend of 
Mr. Gladstone’s, he is exceedingly popu- 
lar with the voters of his district, and 
ever since he first stood for it has been 
steadily rising in radical esteem. He 
made buta brief speech saying that he 
like his constituents had come there to 
hear me; but that he could assure me of 
one thing, and that was that they in 
Shoreditch had made up their minds to 
the taxation of ground rents, I was 
greeted when I rose with a perfect storm 
of applause and when it had at length 
subsided some hissing was heard froma 
body of socialists present which provoked 
another storm of applause, But I was 
listened to with perfect attention and 
before I got through the socialists seemed 
to join inthe cheering with the rest of 
the audience. Many of the questions were 
of a socialistic character and I pnid special 
attention to them, Mr, J. F. Torr, chair- 
man of the county council's committee 
onthe assessment of ground rents, pro- 
posed the vote of thanks and it was 
seconded by Mr. J. Branch, also of the 
county council, Both made short, terse 
speeches which expressed full sympathy 
with the single tax movement, 

The members of the Radical club who 
got up this meeting were very much de- 
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lighted by its success, as after paying all 
expenses they will have a handsome sur- 
plus left. 


nae aren ete nin tp 


Though Professor Stuart did not make 
much of a speech in presiding at this 
meeting, he had made a Jengthy speech 
at a meeting the night before in Bermond- 
sery, explaining the measures which the 
radical London members have resolved to 
endeavor to push. They have, in the first 
place, a bill which will reduce the resi- 
dential period required for voting to three 
months instead of a year, as at present, 
This will very greatly add to the radical 
vote in London, for here, as in New York, 
the working class are constantly moving, 
and the requirement of a year's residence 
in the voting district cuts off a very large 
number of radical voters. The principal 
part of Professor Stuart’s speech was, 
however, devoted to the subject of getting 
taxes on ground rents, The London rad- 
ical members have framed a bill providing 
that all expenses for cutting and widening 
streets, improving drainage, and effecting 
other permanent improvements, shall be 
defrayed by taxation of ground values. 
They also proposed that taxaticn for the 
payment of the debt of London, amount- 
ing now to £38,000,000, shall be borne 
by the ground landlords, giving the 
occupiers who pay the taxes the priv- 
ilege of deducting the amount from 
their rent, and so on, until the 
owner of the land is reached. He also 
stated that they were framing a meas- 
ure to enable the council to tux vacant 
jJand, in orderto reduce the rates for the 
occupier and bring the land into the mar- 
ket; and still another bill for giving the 
county council power to acquire Jand in 
London and anywhere within five miles 
of itand build workingmen’s dwellings 
onit, The main thing to be done, he 
said, was to put the burden of taxation 
upon the right shoulders, None of these 
proposed measures are likely to be passed 
by the present parliament but the next 
will be of a different complexion. 

The liberal and radical candidates for 
London districts have formed an in- 
formal association, and are holding 
weekly meetings, discussing plans, meas- 
ures, etc., Which will, Ithink, be of much 
use, since the most radical elements will 
leaven the lump. Of the 58 members al- 
lotted London under the last apportion- 
ment the tories captured in the last elec- 
tion all but 11. Next time the propor- 
tions will be reversed. 


I wound up my work in London for the 
present by addressing last night (Friday) 
avery large meeting in Stratford town 
hall. Mr. Albert Spicer again presided 
and made an excellent and thoroughgoing 
single tax speech, and the large audience 
was, as I have found all my audiences 
this time, sympathetic and enthusiastic to 
the last degree. 

Iam exceedingly well pleased with this 
week in London. I have addressed five 
meetings, each one of them of the 
most gratifying kind. These meetings 
have hardly been noticed in the large 
London papers, for they do not report 
local meetings, but they tell powerfully in 
the districts and reach a mass of people 
who could not be reached by any central 
meeting. London is so vast that the great 
majority of its people live and move in 
their respective districts, and the ouly 
way of getting to them is by going to 
them in the different districts of the great 
city. It is pretty hard work speaking 
five nights a week for two hours each 
night and writing for THE STANDARD be- 
sides, but up to this time I have stood it 
very well, 

On Monday IJ leave London and will 
not return until IT) have seen John 
o'Groat’s house again, On Monday night 
I speak at Nottingham, on Tuesaday at 
Pudsey and on Wednesday at Bradford; 
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THE STANDARD. 


reprinting “Progress and Poverty” in 
weekly installments. But all my infor- 
mition from Ireland is to the effect that 
the idea that the only permanent solution 
of the land question is tobe found in the 
single tux is steadily making way. 


April 20, 1889. 
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Thursday, Bolton; Friday, Ashton-under- 
Lynn, and at Workington, at the mouth 
of Solway Firth, on Saturday. This is 
harder work than I like to do, and I do 
not see how I shall be able to write much 
for Time STANDARD next week. In trav- 
eling this way the strain of speaking 
and railway journeying is hardly greater 
than that of meeting and talking with 
our friends in the various places, On the 
following Monday, April 15, Ispeak at 
Alnwick; then on Tuesday at Sunder- 
land, on Wednesday at Consett, and on 
Thursday at Newcastle. On Saturday, 
April the 20th, at Ashington colliery, and 


mentand the citizen, any land, however 
poor, has economic value. The citizen 
who inflexibly insists that it has not, is 
invited to emigrate, and is forced to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

A\though it is ideally conceivable thata 
state of things might exist, in which land 
might have no exchangeable value, as be- 
tween private individuals, no one has 
ever known that state of things to exist, 
where even a hundred people live in civil- 
ized community together; and such astate 
of things, us between any government and 
any person living under that government, 
upon land permanently appropriated by 
him, is inconceivable, 





















The situation here is most interesting. 
Miss Taylor was right when she said to 
meat the time that the historian of the 
future would date the revolution of the 
Nineteenth century from the Gladstone 
coercion act. The current is) running 
swilt aud strong—so swiftly and so strong 
that I doubt if the English parliamentary 


. the United trades council of Belfast is 


Sunday, by way of giving me a rest, 
they have some sort of religious meet- 
ing which they want me to address, 
Then I go into Scotland, and am down to 
speak at Edinburgh on the 22nd, at 
Galashiels near Melrose Abbey on the 
28d, at Selkirk on the 24th, at Dumfries 
on the 25th, at Bridgton Cross near Glas- 
gow on the 27th, in the City hall of Glas- 
gow on the 28th, at Greenock on the 29th, 
at Campbeltown in the duke of Argyll's 
dominions on the 80th, at Bridgton again 
on the Ist of May. On the 2nd and 3d of 
May our Scottish friends write me that 
they want to get up some meetings 
umang the miners, On the 4th Lamcown 
to speak at Paisley, on the 6th at Dundee, 
on the 7th at Aberdeen, and on the 8th of 
May I have been put down for Wick. 
From Wick I return south again, and 
speaking on the way get back to London 
intime foragreat demonstration which 
is proposed for the 26th. I will do my 
best to get through all this as near to 
programme as possible, but it isanything 
but the restful enjoyment which to most 
Americans the trip to this side of the 
water means, If ever get money enough 
to treat myself to a holiday Tshould much 
like to come over here and loaf through 
the country, for although this is the fifth 
time I have been over here pretty much 
all my journeying has been under high 
pressure, 


There is no use sending by mail any- 
thing of the proceedings of the high com- 
mission, What was.intended as a prose- 
cution of the Irish party has now been 
virtually turned into a prosecution of the 
government, But STANDARD readers will 
be glad to know that Michael Davitt, 
whom I saw the day before yesterday, is 
in splendid health and full of enthusiasm. 
He is exceedingly busy in getting up 
evidence for the commission, but I have 
never seen him looking so well. 








I have also been glad to meet in London 
during the week Henry Anckitell, for- 
merly of THE STANDARD, and of the New 
York anti-poverty society, Tle has been 
doing splendid work in Belfast. His lec- 
ture before the United trades council of 
Belfast, entitled “Belfast and Taxation,” 
was printed in full, at the request of the 
council, in the Belfast Evening Tele- 
graph, and is now reprinted in a neat lit- 
tle pamphlet, and is tinding a large circu- 
lation, The significance of this is that 


controled by Orangemen, and that the 
Belfast Evening Telegraph, which pub- 
lished the address in full, is bitterly op- 
posed to the nationalist movement. In 
his lecture, Mr. Anckitell wisely left out 
any reference to the general movement or 
to me, but confined himself merely to 
showing the injustice and disadvantage 
to the city of Belfast in putting the local 
taxation on the improvers instead of on 
the owners of land, While the lecture 
was printed in full by the tory paper, it 
was also heartily indorsed in the News, 
the Nitionalist paper, 

‘he only out-and-out journalistic ad- 
vocate of the single tax doctrine in Ive- 
Jand is the Cork Eagle, *The Great Bird 
af the South,” which, as I think has al- 
ready been stated in Tug STANDARD, is 








politicians themselves realize it. At the 


election which gave Lord Salisbury his 


majority the new democratic strength 


given by the extension of the franchise 
and the new distribution of seats was not 


fairly felt. It will tell in the next elec- 
tion and tell the stronger the longer the 


election is delayed. Beneath all these 


democratic influences at work, the dif- 
fusion of education, the effect of the 
board schools, is steadily changing the 


character of the English masses—inspir- 


ing discontent with existing social con- 
ditions and exciling hope for better things, 
Atameeting in Mr. Saunders’s office 


yesterday a strong desire was evinced to 


have the meeting in Paris proposed by 
our friend Flurseheim changed to the 
middle of June instead of the first week 


in July. A telegram was sent to him, 


asking him to arrange for June instead of 
July. 


This morning he has replied that 
he will do so. In the middle of June the 
Whitsuntide holidays come and a good 
many Englishmen have more leisure then 
than they have either before or after. In 
addition to this, these islanders, with 
their moderate climate, are afraid of the 
heat of Paris in July. I will let you 
know by telegraph as soon as the date is 
finally fixed, for among the great 
number of people who will be coming 
over from America to see the great Paris 
exposition there will doubtless be many 
of our friends. 


to take a party of Enclish land reformers 
over to the 
aris, und as the fare will be considerably 
cheaper it would be well for our American 


friends who are coming to England first 


to join this party. 
HIENRY GEORGE. 


ONE TAX ENOUGH, 
(Third Article.) 

Having analyzed the causes of large 
cities and entire states, fully settled and 
highly civilized, and found that the 
single tax is amply sufficient for all their 
needs, there remain for consideration 
small towns and villages and half settled 
states or territories, on the border of 
civilization, 

It is suid, with great confidence, that 
the land of these communities is of no 
value, and therefore that a tax upon this 
no-value land could not support govern- 
ment in these districts. Of course, if the 
assertion is true, the argument is con- 
clusive. But the assertion is not true; 
and the argument would apply only to 
«a very limited district, even if it were 
based upon truth. 

No one lives permanently, within the 
dominion of any government, on land 
which has no value, Robinson Crusoe, 
living alone, occupied land which was of 
great utility to him; although it could not 
produce economic “value” (that is, value 
in exchange), until some one else came 
upon the island. But, until then, he had 
no government. When Friday Janded, 
Robinson formed a governmentof one; and 
economic rent or Jand value began, The 
price which Friday was glad to pay, for 
permission to live on the island, was his 
rent; and that rent was, as we all know, 
amply suflicient todefray all the expenses 
of government, Wherever any govern- 
ment exists, it necessarily, in the very 
nature of things, assumes the ownership 
of all Jand within its limits, and economic 
rent at once begins, Between the govern- 





state is worth. 


Arrangements are being 
made to run a special train and steamer 


international meeting at 





Nor can the cost. of necessary govern- 
ment for any community ever be greater 


than the economic value of its land. To 
. > * + 8, 
say that it can is wa contradiction in terms, 


How can any government be necessary, 
which costs more than the privilege of 
living under it is worth? And what is the 
cost of the privilege of living in any par- 
ticular place, except the economic rental 
ralue of that place? It makes no differ- 
ence how you assess the price of the priv- 
ilege, A landlord can, if he chooses, fix 
his asking price for rent upon a computa- 
tion of his tenant’s personal property. If 
the price, thus fixed, is Jess than the econ- 
omic rent, the tenant will gladly pay it, 
and bless the stars which gave him a fool 
for alandlord. If it is more, the tenant 
will move away, and the landlord will get 
nothing. The state can do no more, No 
one will pay more taxes than the privilege 
of residing within the jurisdiction of the 
If any one pays less, he 
is better off than people who Jive in an- 
other place and pay full value, This dif- 
ference is so much natural rent, which he 
puts into his own pocket or is compelled 
to pay toa private landlord. 

Rent, therefore, is invariably sufficient 
to meet al] the expenses of necessary fov- 
ernment. But, as government never ex- 
ists where society does not. exist, and as 
society offers many advantages in’ addi- 
tion to the mere benefits of government, 
the privilege of living in society is worth 
much more than the mere cost of govern- 
ment, This privilege is dependent upon 
the privilege of living within a tract of 
land in which society exists. Outside of 
such land, there is other Jand, with no 
society and no government. The dilfer- 
ence between the valueor no-value of the 
right to liveon the desert and the value 
of the right to live in society is so much 
economic rent, 

Rent, therefore, will at all times, in all 
places and in all circumstances, exceed 
the entire cost of necessary government. 
But it can be perceived that a great cen- 
tral government finds it for the advan- 
tage of the whole nation to maintain 
much more complex and expensive goy- 
ernment in Alaska, Wyoming and Idaho, 
than is really needed for the small num- 
ber of people actually residing there, It 
therefore maintains territorial govern- 
ments, at the expense of the more ad- 
vanced states; not because Idaho needs so 
much government, but because New York, 
Chicago and St. Lows need to have new 
countries developed, faster than the resi- 
dents of those territories need for their 
own benefit. 
So great cities need costly roads through 
little villages, which would otherwise be 
satisfied with mule tracks. Roads ought 
to be a state charge; and it is now seen 
that the failure to treat them as such has 
been a disastrous mistake, The conse- 
quence of leaving roads to be managed by 
jucal authorities has been that not one 
road ina hundred, throughout the United 
States, is properly laid out or respectably 
maintained, The governor of Pennsyl- 
rania, in his last messave, called attention 
to this notorious fact and suggested that 
roads ought to be taken under the control 
of the state, 

The administration of justice shontd 
not be Jeft to the control or the charge of 
small towns, Court houses and jails 
ought to be, at the very least, a county 
charge, if not furnished at the expense 
and under the supervision of the state, 
The state cannot afford to tolerate in- 
justice within the limits of any of its 
townships; and while it may be that. all 
these matters can be judicially left to the 
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control of large districts, hike a county, 
it is not desirable that they should be m- 
trusted to the contral of each Little town. 
ship for itself. Consequently, the ex- 
pense of court houses and jails should be 
provided and their management should 
he controlled by counties, if not by the 
Whole state. 

For similar reasons, schools should be 
maintained al the expense and under the 
control of large districts. Tt is no more 
for the interest of the State of New York 
to permit ignorance to prevail in the 
woods of Tiamilten and Uister, than at is 
for the interest of the United States to 
low Mormonism to fourish unchecked 
in Utah. This is not a mere question of 
financial ability. There are many town- 
ships which have abundant means to pro- 
vide for the proper cducation of their 
Children, which, nevertheless, have but 
little interest in seeing the work done, 
and the residents of which are in fact so 
isolated from the rest of the world. that 
they have no idew how such work is 
properly done. 

The expenses of government will in the 
future more and more tend to centralize. 
tion in counties, if not in states. Of 
course, it willnever de for the state to 
pay the bills where it does not control the 
outlay, Whatever roads, courts, jails or 
schools are paid for by the state must be 
controled by the state; otherwise town- 
ships which would receive all the benefit of 
expenditure would feel no direct interest 
in diminishing its burden, 

Now, no one seriously maintains that 
the economic rent of any county in the 
thickly settled parts of the United States 
isnot amply sufficient to defray all the 
expenses of povernment properly charge- 
able to that county, exclusive of federal 
taxes; and no one can suecessfully claim 
that any state, east of the Mississipprriver, 
isso poor that its economic rent would 
not suffice to defray all its own govern. 
ment expenses, as wellas the proportion 
of federal taxation whieh would fall upon 
it under the existing federal constitution, 
which apportions such taxes according to 
population, instead of according to wealth, 
It may be claimed that some of the very. 
new and thinly settled states could not 
bear the burden of federal taxation on 
that basis, in addition to their own ex- 
penses, Without trenching upon something 
besides economie rent; although, for the 
reasons above stated, To think even this 
highly tmprobable. Jt is quite certain 
that when faxation is adjusted, as if must 
be, in proportion to the economic rent of 
every state and county, fhe cost of gov. 
ernment will not exceed, nor even equal, 
the amount of such rent inany county of 
the United States, When the burden of 
maintaining govermucnt is apportioned, 
as it also ius be, between the states, 
counties, Gilies, Lawnships aad villages, in 
such manneras to relieve the smatier di- 
visions from burdens which do not props 
erly belone to them, there will be no 
longer any question in the mind of any 
reasonable min as to the sufliciency of 
economic rent, in every corner of the: 
United States, to bear all the expenses of 
rovernment, and yet to leave a penerous 
mnargin for the encouragement of land 
holders, . 

To state the case again in another form, 
the whole matter can be summed up by 
suying that it is impossible that any 
vovernment can be necessary, Which 
costs more than the economic rent of the 
districh which is called upon to pay for it; 
since that econonse rent will always 
represent, Co the fullest extent, not only 
all that such government is reasonably 
worth to the inhabitants of that district, 
but also the full vale of all other advan 
tuges Which they derive frog hitman soe 
eiety, as dt aetuadliv exists among them, 
Any pretended tuxiation which takes more 
from the people than this is robbery, not 
renuine taxation, 
Tomas G, SULARMAN, 
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A Mill worth Voting For, 
Puck, 

Lobbyist —Will vou vote for my bil? te 
Teviedaters Certainky not; 2 louk upon your. 
WH us de Swoudie, f= 


Lobbyist--l lear you misunderstand me, 
Lnean this 250 bul, 

Jevislator—-On, of courses [see no possible 
objection la voling for such a bills 
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THE PETITION. 
Sratz TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, 
New York, April 16. 

For some reason the past week has been 
@ poor one for the receipt of petitions. 
This is doubtediess due largely to the im- 
possibility of promptly getty out tracts 
and new petitions among the new signers, 
It is not necessary to go inty details to 
explain why this has been impossible, 
since it is sufficient to say that careful 
calculation proves to the committee that 
it cannot, withthe income at its disposal, 
even temporarily increase its force, and 
if the work falls bebind it: must stay be- 
hind until the clerks wre able to catch up; 
as they are able todo when there isa 
falling off in the enrollment. 

We now have the wrappers written for 
nearly 7,000 new packages, and as soon us 
these go out there will doubtless be a re- 
vival of interes!, since new workers wul 
then begin canvassiog for signatures.and 
of course they will reach new people un- 
known to the vid workers. Many of the 
latter imagine that they have obtained 
all the signatures that it is possible for 
them to get, but in this most of them are 
mistaken, for the 1,590 signatures sent in 
by Robert Baker, of Albany, demon- 
strate that thereis hardly a limit to the 
number that one energetic and deter- 
mined man can obtain, 

The enrolment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . . AT 107 





Reevived during week ending April 16, 1,637 
Total Cy) e . ° ° e oy) . e e ° 48,904 


This is 1.196 short of 50,000, and it is to 
hoped that by Tuesday of next week u 
special effort will be nade by our friends 
to bring the number over that. If by 
Tuesday. April 80, the nunber shall have 
reached 62,000, the commnittee will enjoy 
the satisfuction of knowing that it hus 
in five months accompished the task it 
had estimated in the beginning that it 
would tuke a year to perform. 

After a'l, the only limitation io this 
work is the financial one. The present list 
has gradually grown from the Cleveland 
and Thurman enrolment. There were 
numerous other oppottinities presented 
to the committee for making new starts 
that would have brought in thousanis of 
new names, but we have simply had to 
pass them by. To fully utilize all the 
opportunitics at our conimand would re- 
quire thousands of dollars through pub- 
lic subscriptions, since the small ourmber 
of people who have met the prin: ipal ex- 
pense have done all that can reasonably 
be asked of them. 

Mr. Georsze over in England watches 
the grow hoof this movement with keen 
interest, an] in a private letter, dated 
April 2, iu the chainman cf the commit- 
tee, he saves: “I am especially pleased to 
see the outside subscriptions begin to 
swell, as indicated by the report in the 
Jast STANDARD. The pave devoted to the 
petition is, Tam inclined to think, one of 
the niust valuable in the paper. To think 
you are right us to the way in which this 
wo.-k is bepinning to tell, but it seems to 
me thatit is only in its beginning.” It 
single tax men every where would appre- 
ciate this work as Mr George appreciates 
it, the means at the committee's disposal 
would doubtless enable it to utilize all the 
Opportunities offered it, 

The contributions from the public (aside 
from payments of instalmeats by regular 
subscribers) during the week have 
amounted to $31.87, This reduces the de- 
ficit in the committee funds caused by 
the failure of the public to meet the cost 
of the first distribution of literature to 
$810.35. At this rate it will take wa good 
while to make good the committec’s ud- 
vance toward this purpose of funds ori- 
ginuly intended to maintaia the general 
work, Furthermore the committee will 
next week send out literature to from 
7,000 to 8.000 more siguers, even if it is 

hereby compelled to further postpone 
other necessary work, such as sending out 
the circulars to “workers” and so on, 

The contributions by the public, (aside 
from any paytoents by regular subscribers) 
have during the past week been as fol- 
lows: 


a0 


E, E. Stevens, Burlington, Iowa, . 

Joseph H. Hail, Comstamt, Kau ow. 9 24 
E.R Enbouy, Maveh Citak, Pac, 84) 
Joba Cuimns, Uarcherd, Conan. 4 > Fj 
G. Luubendorier, New York city. . to 
Louis Lesuulbier, Red Bad, Dhow. 10 
Jomes H Bateoek, Norwak. Coun Toa 


Wiliam H. Roan, Feorence, S Co. 6 a 
J. KR. Meteuire, Syracuse, N.Y... § Wu 
George (ie Gucather, Streator, Th, 1w 
George H. Bates, River Pails, Wis. . § 00 
G. I. A, Ke berts, Kiver Fails, Wis, * fi) 
Yharles Tagpart, Kiver Falls, Wis, . Au 


Win. Brown, Phiiadclplia, Pas. 1 00 
Thos, B. Abrends, New York city. su 
Fred. Heiuke!, Tampa, Pia. . ss % 
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The following extracts are taken from a 
few of the large number of letters received 
by the committee during the week: 

8. G. Trench, Akron, Obio.—Soiiciting sig- 
natures shows how rapidly the single tax 
doetrine is permeating secrety; net that men 
yvenernlly aecept it as truth or fully under- 
stund it, but I tind that ulinost every one [ 
approach now has seme idea, no matter how 
crude, concerning the single tax, whereas a 
yeur or so agro it Was entirely uubeard of ex- 
cept by a very few. 

Benj. E. Bloom, St. Leuis, Mo,—The interest 
inthe single tux is steadily increasing, aod 
mauifestatigns of iterep out ta the most tue 
expected places. Menu who but a few months 
aco secdfed wand sneered at us have become 
listeners, and they cheerfully sigu the peti- 
tion, 

Herman Kuchn, Evansville, Ind.—I inclose 
two petitions, one signed by a Kansas City 
domeecrat who bas not \et seen the menagerie, 
but wants congress to investigate aud let him 
know, nod the other by a Wisconsin man who 
was a republican until his eyes were opened 
by “Progress aud Poverty.” In sending me 
the sicned blank he writes that he is iu sym- 
pathy with the movement, nutwithstanding 
that be is a landlord bitmnself, 


H.W. Juneman, Springfield, Mo.—I have 
been too busy of late in organizing labor to 
attend te my real duty as one of the siagle 
tax ndvocates. Tattude to our “iniquitous 
system of taxatiou” wherever I meet a man 
of intelligence, and the people are beginning 
to inquire into it. Our pews dealer is selling 
more STANDARDS than ever befure. 


Benjamin Hamer, Bartonville, Ill.—The 
siugte tax problem is beginning to wake up 
sume of the people around bere. 

Jehu’ Moore, Philadelphia. — Many — sign 
renaiy and others want to koow more about 
it. Smecetbe last campaign the sinule tax 
idea hus been spreading rapidly in Phila- 
delphia. 

James Cairns, Hartford, Conn., writes from 
Windsor Locks, saying: This little town is 
vetting pretty well stirred up. The very bigh 
prices tbat men are asking fur yacant laud 
are making the landless think. I believe in a 
very short time this will be the greatest single 
tax town for its size io the country. Single 
tax discussion hus been sturted aud it caunot 
be stupped. It is surprising to see the change 
in discussion since the work of eurollment be- 
gan. 

B. Hartlev, Pittsburg, Pa.—Imake ita point 
Lo present the petition to all with whom I 
come ia contact. When f go into a store to 
mnake a purchase [ generally give the store- 
keeper some information about the single tax 
and in most cases bring his signature away 
with me, 

Stephen Harris, Paullina, Ila.—One of these 
sizners pever beard of tbe sin,le tax until 
Aprild. He wasarepublicau free trader und 
In fifteen minutes’ talk was brought to see 
how the single tax would smash winonopohes 
found)ed on dand ownership. Another was 
until recentiv a tamt® reformer, but the twine 
trust has cuused bim to read: up, and now be 
ina free trader leaning toward the single tax. 


W. H. Wilson, Memphis, Tenn.—During the 
last few davs [bave beard the single tax dis- 
cussed tore than ever before. Theard a real 
estate agent and some others discussing the 
subject ou the street this evening and 1 gave 
them some tracts and asked them: to sign the 
petition. They said they would read up on 
the subject first. 

R bert Baker, Albany, N. Y.—I have ta'ked 
with quite a number of farmers lately on the 
siagle tax. Although very few sign the peti- 
tion on its first: presentation, the mujority 
pr mise to read up on the subject. I cive 
them “Rine’s Case Plainly Stated” and Shear- 
mnwu’s Olio address, which they take eagerly. 

Arthur HL. Mendeza, New York.—In an- 
swer tua question DT told one man that we 
propcesed to do away with all taxes on tadus- 
try. He asked if that was the Heoury George 
theory, and Tsaid Yes.” “Well,” be said, 
“Ewillsign that petition ag many times as 
youlike” Before the last election this man 
would not tolerate wo Werd concerning the 
single tax. Nuw he is thinking, 


KF. S. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, No Y.—Our 
single tax club meetinys are verv juterestiny 
aud well attended. We can c nstautly see 
growth wall directions, The Vassar Beroth- 
ers’ Lustitute, a literacy and seieatitie institu. 
Tien of this place, has held two meetings 
tutely, Atone “Trusts” were discussed, and 
utbthe other “Ballot Reform.” Many of our 
Soivie tax men purlietpauted ia the debate, and 
them speecbes did wnuch good, We are pash- 
jue the petition. (sing to get more attend- 
ants wb our ciub mertings, and distributing 
dovuments right along, and DT think that we 
Wil bave made quite a bole in the protec: 
lucnists’ maj ity before a great while. 

Goorge H, Bates, River Falls, Wis—Ia my 
opinion the petiiicu gives us the best eppor- 
tuuity for individual work set devised, I 
tind tbacif’ the request to sigu be properly 
made very fewreluse, I cull atteutiva briefly 











to the inequality of our present system of dis- 
tribution aud I find that most people admit 
that humanity is sick and that but few doc- 
tors are practical in their recon mendation of 
remedies. Neurly atl are easily convinced of 
the propriety of au inquiry into the trouble. 
Of course [assure them that in siguing the 
petition they do not commit themselves to 
unythiog Veyond a request for iuvestivation, 
I tind the mere signing of thea names bus 
committed them to semething, and to some- 
thing of grent moment to the worker whose 
time is too valuable to spend in fighting over 
and over agnin the same old chestnuts. The 
new sicuers seem to throw off at once their 
botion that they mdividually are responsible 
for the preseat iniquity and are bound to Hehe 
in its defense whenever it Js assailed. They 
listen to the arguments in behalf of our sys- 
tem and frequently exclaim, “You're more 
than half riche! L have already sent you 
the names of balf the voters in this place. 
We tried our best to have the legislature piss 
an umendment to our eity ebarter giving Us 
the privilege of exempting personal property 
aud improvements fram taxation. This pete 
tion was signed by two-thirds of our property 
owners. Our bill was introduced in the sen- 
ate and referred to the judiciury committee 
who pronounced it tucoustitutivual I think 
we shall knuw how to tix it next time. 


a nce ee 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


W. T. Cronsdnic Address—Adarvtion of a 
New Constiiution ter the Government of 
the Cluo. 

W. T. Croasdale delivered the lecture last 
Sunday evening, his subject being “Present 
progress and future metbeds.” He told of 
the great headway the single tax movement 
bad made in the United Siates, Great Britain 
and Australia since lust November, saxiog, 
among other things, that the petition bureau 
had now the names and addresses of over 





45,000 men in this country who were discuss- 


ing the single tax, and that over 2,000 men 
were active workers in the cause. As to 
future methods, he counseled our standing 
between the two duminant parties asa bal- 


ance of power, and assisting the one that 


would do the most toward forwarding our 
reforms. W. B. Estell will speak next Suan- 
day evening ou “How I became a free 
trader.” 

The club has revised its constitution. The 
election will be held uuder the Australian 
system; the officers will be a president, two 
Vive presiaents, two secretaries, a treasurer 
anda managing board of seventeen mem. 
bers. All are to serve six mouths, The 
managing board shall divide itvelf into the 
sub-committees necessary to carry on the 
business of the club. If at any time it appears 
that the board are not properly perfortwning 
the duties assigned them, upon the passage ol 
a vote of wunt of contideuce after due 
notice, the bourd shall dissulve and au new 
board be elected. It is thought that this 
proviso will have the «feet to keep all the 
committees of the club active. 

The club bas now an elegant bookcase, 
ahout seven feet bigh ond six feet long, made 
of cherry wood. Mr. Everett: has been put- 
ting in his idle hourson it, und a number cf 
the members contributed a portion of the 
funds with which the materials were pur- 
chased. The balance will undoubtedly be 
soon subscribed, nuw that the cuse is on view. 

The committee in charge of the lute decen- 
nial “Progress and Proverty” meeting at 
Cooper union, at a recent meeting resolved 
“that the members of the committee shoula 
ask their clubs tou consider the advisability of 
forming &® Single tax state league.” Those 
clubs iu the Vicinity who were not represeuted 
on this committee, but who favor the idea 
are invited tu send one, two or three repre- 
sentatives to the pre'iminary meeting, which 
will be held ut the roums of the Manhattan 
club, 8St. Mark’s place, on Sunday, April 21, 
ab three o'clock. 


The Single Tax Fraud and Henry George's 
Visit. 
London Justice (Soelallstic). 

Mr. Heury George's campaign in this coun- 
try iste stavtveuriy in this month, and we 
trust that social democrats everywhere will 
use their best efforts to make it a conspicuous 
failure. Onthe tth a meettng is to be held 
in the Beritnondsey Towo hall, and, though a 
price is charged fer admission, this should 
not prevent those who bave a clearer appre- 
hension of the social pr blem aud its solution 
than the prophet of Sau Francisco from at. 
tending, wnd, by question and argument, 
demonstrating the unscunduess of his theo- 
ries Tt sheald be clearly shown tee those 
politieal tricksters Who ure engineeriog this 
Scumpuivo,” that it ts too late fa the day to 
eullthe workmen with uoy scheme of mere 
Lux reform. 

For this is all that Mr. George's proposal 
amounts to. He is simply a tux reloriner, 
veothing more, A change i the incidence of 
tuxation would net beof the sli btest possible 
benetitto the Workers; it simply means shift- 
ing the burden of the maintenance of the pub- 
lie departments, ete., from one set of exptoit- 
ers to the other, bue the exploitation of the 
worker poes on all the sume. Whe Mr. 
George first came to this country we wel- 
caumed hin as av earnest though mistaken en- 
thusiast, Theuph we regarded his econamic 
conclusions as unsound, We inugined that: he 
Was thoroughly earnest in bis desire to abul- 
ish tuadlordisin, and to that extent we could 
ugree with bigs and work with hia. New, 
however, be no lunver desires to eapropriate 
the landlord thief, but to make him pay the 
taxes which at present the two thieves—laud- 
rhe and capitalist—bave to pay between 

Bei, : 
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SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. 


Omana, Neb.—The singie tax men bere have 
organized under the title of the Omaha single 
tax club, with the following offleers: Presi- 
deut, Perey Pepoon, 1216 South Seventh ave- 
ue; secretary, CF. Beekett, northwest eor. 
ner Twenty-seventh and Blondo streets; 
treasurer, Johu BE. Enmibleu, 822 Virginia ave- 
nue, C mimittees huve been appointed for 
active work, We hope to accomplish great 
things during the coming summer. The club 
meets every Sunday afieruoon at two o'clock 
at Gate City ball, Dovglas aud Thirteenth 
streets, Ever siugle tux man jin’ Omaha, 
Council Biulfs and South Omaba is urged to 
jeiu our club at ounce. There ts work and 
room for all, Will Phelps of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., attended our second meeting on Sun- 
day, April 7, aud made an ubleaddress. Mr. 
Phelps isone of the Parkersburg quartette 
who went ten miles into the country und cap- 
tured a religious revival mnceting tor the sin- 
ele tax. He expeets to spend the summer in 
Omaha, and will work with us 

Percy PEPpoox. 


BALTiImorRE, April 13.—At our regular meet- 
ing the fullowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing three mouths: Presideat, James 
Kelly, 519 South Puen street; treasurer, |. H. 
Wrizhbtson, 415 West Eutaw street; secretary, 
Jobo Satmou, 18 West Liberty street. We 
are now organized iw good shape for active 
work, baving secured permanest headquar- 
ters at 18 North Liberty street, where we 
hepe to seethe faces und to bave the eco- 
operation of all readers of THRE STANDARD ip 
Baltimore. JOHN SALMON, Sceretary. 

Parker Pillsbery of New Hampshire, the 
old time ab ditionist, will address the Hud- 
son county single tax league iu Jersey City, in 
Cvoper ball, on Thursday evening, April 18, 
inadvecacy of the siugle tux. All persons 
interested are iavited to the neeting. 


NFPONSET, Mass., April 14.—After meeting 
awhile at private houses the Nepooset siugle ‘ 
tax league has opened a public reading room, 
Where single tax and other literature will be 
Kepton band. The room will be opea every 
eveniug from 8 until 10. We hold our first 
publiy meeting Thursday evening, April 18. 
One of our localclergy who heard Mr. George 
lecture in Tremont temple, February 22, was 
much impressed. He says be shall improve 
the tirss opportunity to hear him ayaio, 
Meanwhile he has secured bis works und is 
reading up. There can be but one result. 
Another minister here, Dam told, is about as 
faradvinced. Daurvalso informed that ona 
leading republican who was a red-hot pro: 
tectiouist, has been talking strong siugle tax, 
The leaven is working. 

Q. A. LOTHROP, secretary. 


Provivence, R. I, April 14.—The Single 
tax association of Rhode Island heid a special 
meeting on Suaduy morning, Avril 14, aud 
listened to avery interesting paper by Dr, 
L. F.C. Garvin of Lonsdale, on the probabie 
effect of the app'ication of the single tux 
system ip Raode Island. A lady in the au- 
dience, Mrs. Holmes, then related her expe- 
rience in Missouri, on the border of Kansas, 
hefore the latter bad been admitted to the 
Union of states, and deduced therefrom ano 
argument in support of the single tax svs- 
tem. The next meeting will be beid on Fri- 
day morning, April 19, at reom 22 Slade 
building. Mrs, Holmes will uddress the us- 
sociation on Sunday evening, April 28. 

GEo. D. LippF LL, Secretary. 


At a meeting held last week in Providence, 
R. 1, William Lioyd Garrison addressed a 
large audieuce on “Heory George and the 
single tax.” He wade a strong speech, show- 
ing clearly the difference between the new 
political economy of “Progress and Poverty” 
and the current doctrine, and unodvubtedly 
the meeting did much good. 











Netes from Foreign Newspapers, 


The enthusiasm manifested ut Mr. Henry 
George’s meeting is in striking contrast to - 
the decurous du ines of ordivary lectures.—- 
(Coristian Million. 


Whether Henry George is right or wrong 
in bis economic thesis, he is now getting a 
hearing jo Eug!aod wherever and whenever 
he seeks it. Should his theory be even as 
erroneous und mischievous as his opponents 
aay, the law making landowners have thenm- 
selves to bhime for the progress of ots agitue 
tiem The Loudon leasehota s. stein alone is 
an abominable enorme y, and a perpetual reb- 
bery, Whieh will ver have to be dearly paid 
for, undall the Westuunusters, Portmans and 
Bedford will net be uble too prevent it— 
(Christian Commonwealth. 





The New Loudon Council Seeking Informa: 
tiau,. 
New York Times, 

Consult General Booker has written a letter 
in benull of the new municipal autherities in 
London to State Controller Wempie at Al. 
banv, requesting that information be fur. 
wished to regard to the method bere in use of 
uscertaining the value of citvo and agricul. 
tural land, iprespeetive of buildines and iun- 
provements The council of bond ny the aew 
legislative body to wbich the ulfairs of the 
ereat metropolis have been cousigned, due 
tenes to make a thorough and systemutia res 
formin the manag-emenat of the city’s busl- 
vess, Among other reforms intended is tuat 
of tho present methods of valuation aud as- 
sessment, and it is desired that the wideat in- 
formation on the subject be obtained. Cay. 


sul General Booker has also written to other 
state governments ia regard to the matter, 























‘bigh spirited—herdsmen 
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OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 


HOW CAN IT BE MADE PERPETUAL? 


On Sunday evening, February 8, Mr. John 
De Witt Warner delivered an address at the 
rooms of the Munbattau single tax club, The 
address opened with a consideration of the 
qttestion, Whether or not in the very consti- 
tution of nations are always found the causes 
of its certain decay, and whether decadence 





of national life is the natural and inevitable 


sequel of the acme of civilization, “What 
good does it do,” asked Mr. Warner, “to lubor 
for patriotic ends if their advance but burries 
on inevitable disaster? On tbe other band, 
what belief so inspiring to-effurt, so strength- 
ening to self sacrifice, so developing of ali 
that is generous and divine in humanity as 
that euch step taken toward the free, the 


‘pure, the true in national life is progress won 


fer all time?!” 

The speaker went on to say that in the case 
of many nations that have ceased to be, causes 
mivht be assigned for their decay that can 
not affectus. Inone case it would be the 
enervating influence of the tropical sun, io 
another sterility of the soil and severity of 


the climate, whiie iu others barbaric conquest 


may have swept the natious from existence. 
And there are otber nations, he continued, of 
whom we can say that they decayed from 
causes Which bave been, or may be, operative 
in our own civilization in) modern times, and 
it is from a study of the diseases that ate out 
the vational life of such peoples that we may 
sec our way to take practical steps toward 
the perpetuation of our own pbational exist- 
ence and civilization. 

Mr. Warner thus continued: 

OF free peoples, dwelling in the temperate 
20one, Whose state had the fullest opp -riunity 
to develop and decay, there are two whose 
history is familiar and whose experience is sc 
linked with our own—in the one case through 
our religion, in the other through the wholk 
structure of our daw, is both through a myriad 
ties of sentiment—that te-day, Celt or Teuton 
in flesh, we are scarcely less the descendant- 
of Israeland Rome, Of the first, through the 
development of that nation from the freed 
slaves who followed Mases, and the hards 
warriors that Joshua led, to tbe wealth and 
splender and power of Solemen's realm, 
the growing luxury and increasing misery 
under the later kings, and the dispirited and 
disorganized states that Assyria and Babylon 
reduced to vassaluge, We have a continuous 
record for the whole nine hundred years thus 
comprised, Of tbe other we have in even 
greater detail the annals of its twelve cen- 
turies of ational existence—from the clan 
confederacy on the seven bills ti]l—kingdom, 
republic, empire—the bejeweled mistress of 
the world bad become its bedizened menial. 
What disease sapped the vitality of these 
peoples? Was it one to which we are liables 

BIRTH OF THE ISRAELITISI NATION. 

The national life of Israel sprang into being 
with the song of Moses and Miriam as the 
corpses Of their oppressors, rolled to the 
shore by the Red sea waves, attested the end 
of Israels slavery. A rude peuple, free and 
and farmers and 
every man a warrior—proud of its race, lovas 
to its God—thouch with crude ideas of His 
service and an irregular spontaneity of praise 
and sacritice far removed from the Levitical 
law, recovnizing at first no private preperty 
in land (which was atlotted to the tribes by 
the national Sheik, and by the tribal chie! 
among his clansmen), meeting in national 
econcluve atthe great feasts which markeu 
the cycle of the avricultural vear, it started 
on a Career of development which reached 
its acme under Solomon tive hundred years 
Jater. At first, as tribe after tribe of the na 
tions about wus conquered, the massacre of 
their adult males, the enslavement of their 
women and children and the allotmeat of 
their land among the victors, provided homes 
for the increasing numbers of Israel, tbe 
character of whose population but slowly al- 
tered. About the time of the founding o! 
monarchy, mequality between free etizens 
and comparative wealth and poverty be- 
gan to be prevalent. This increased as years 
Went en, vet until the golden age of Solomon 
eupeared, the steady expansion by conques! 
Gf Usracl’s borders and the constant distri- 
Suton of fresh Jang to Hebrew freemen lett 
but hittle excuse for poverty, and but litth 
chance for oppression by the nobles, whe 
were becoming great landlords and merchant 
princes, With the death of David the exten: 
sion of the Hebrew state came to an end. 
The increasing population took on more and 
mere of ag urban churacter. The feeling ot 
kinship between the tribes was lost, the feel. 
ing of loyalty tothe throne died vut, the old 
pride of race was weakened, A Tyrian 
princess sat on the throne ot David, and alien 
priests misled the national devotions while 
Judah was yet free in pame, The rich grew 
richer aud the poor pourer; phovels ana 
palaces, misery avd luaury crowded each 
other, At length, with searcely a etrugzle, 
the disorgauized vation passed out of exist- 
evee, vod the Babylonian satraps brought 
more freedom to Jewry than it bad enjoyed 
when left to self, The Hebrew state owed 
its ruin to internal ills. What were these? 

THE CANKER AT THE ROOT, 


Of the state of things in the exgbth century | 











| before Christ, Professor Robertson Sinith, 


than whom there 1s no greater living author- 
ity, gives this summary: 


Never had the national sanctuaries been 
more sedulously frequented, never bad the 
feusts been mere syrendid or the otferiogs 
mere copious. But the foundations of the oid 
life Were breaking up. Tue external prosper: 
itv of the state covered an abyss of social 
disorder. Prefusion und Juxury amone the 
higher classes stood in startling coutrast to 
themisery of the poor,  Luwressness and 
open crime were on the inerense. The -rulers 
of the nation yrew fat upon oppression, These 
evils were eurliest and mest acutely felt. in 
the kingdom of Ephraim where Amos declares 
them to be already incurable under the out- 
wardly prosperous reign of Jeroboam II 
With the downfall of Jebu’s dynasty the last 
bonds of secml order were dissolved and the 
Assyrian found an easy previu ow laud al- 


-ready reduced to practical uparchy. 


There is much of suggestiveness in this 
passage. Tbe kinedom. of Ephraim is re- 
ferred to as speciully subject to the evils no- 
ted. That kingdom went to ruin more than 
ove bundred years before her sister realm of 
Juduh met a similar fute. The dynasty of 
Jchu is referred to as the last that bada real 
hold on the people. Do you reeall the origin 
of that dynasty? Abab was one of the ablest 
und bravest of the tvrants of Israel. Wish- 
ing to enlarge his palace grounds, and failing 
to persuade Naboth, the owner of a small 
vinevard, to sellat, he had) procured Naboth 
te beattainted for blasphemy and treason, 
and his land to be confiscated to himseif. 
Stirred by this and similar outrages, and led 
bv Elijah who repeatedly bearded the mon- 
arch, the peasants made Ahab’s reign a turb- 
nlant ene, and in that of bis son crowned 
Jehu king. Hts first act was to kill Abab’s 
heir and fling his dishouored corpse into Na- 
both’s vinevard, 

ISRAEL'S RULERS ROLLED IN LUXURY WUILE 
HER PEOPLE STARVED. 

We begin to get a glimpse of Israel's woe. 
But let the scripture tell the story, and let 
her prophets speak for themselves. 

The speaker quoted from the Hebrew script- 
ures tbe deseription of the Juxury that pre- 
vailed during the reign of Solomon. = The 
miputest details are given in thos sacred 
record of the construction of the heuse of the 
forest of Labanon aud of the similar house 
huilt for Pharaoh’s daughter, of drinking 
vessels of pure gold used in these houses. We 
are told of the navy that brought him sould 
and silver, ivory and apes aud peacecks from 
all portions of the then known world, until it 
was said that silver was as cComipon as stone 
in Jerusalem and cedurs as abundant as 
swamp sycamores; While at the same time 
the nation us such was feared and respected 
by those about it. Yet the speaker pointed 
out that buta few pages later on was tie 
record that treason was even then rife, 
that the rebel Jeroeblbam was already at the 
nead of the popu'ar party, and that Solomon's 
heir, on ascending the throne, was greeted 
by a national rising demanding rehef from 
oppressive taxation. Ib was clear, however, 
that the Hebrew race was not fallinw behind in 
material civilization. Its princes intermarricd 
with the reyal bouses of Eevpt, Tvre and 
Svria. Its merchants were noted in the 
Sidonian markets, and there prevailed amoug 
the upper classes of Israel a refined efYemi- 
nacy that was denounced and described by 
the prophets in language that might be used 
in describing the effeminate civilization of 
Reme inthe days when decay had already 
setin. Then follows the denuneiation of the 
wrath of God on these people because they 
tratppled upen the poor, tock exactions frum 
nim of Wheat, swallowed up the needy 
and gave ther whele minds to contriving 
how they might buy the poor for silver and 
tue needy fora pau of shues. The speaker 
quoted: 

“Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay eld to field, Gil there be no room,” 
wnd reeited the demands for the liberation of 
the Israclites enslaved by their fellows. Fur- 
ther cume the story as found in the bible of 
the fultillment of the e prophecies, when Je- 
ru-ulem was captured by Nebuchadnezzar 
aud ullthe nebles of Jadab slain, while the 
‘aptain of the guard spared the poor and 
‘cave them vinevards and Helds.” Then fol- 
lowed the directions attributed to Jehuvab 
for the re-settlement of Judab, which were 
as folluws: 

“As touching the land, it shall be to him, 
the prince, lor a possession in Israel; and my 
princes shall no mere Oporess ny peuple, but 
bey shall give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes, Su shall ve oivide 
tbis land unto you wccording to the tribes of 
Isrnel, and it shall come to puss that ye shall 
divide it by lot tor an inheritance unto you 
and tu the straugers that sejourn amoung you 
which shall beget children among you, and 
they shall be uoto you as the hume-born 
amcona the chiudren of Israel.” 

The remuiuder of the address was as fol- 
lows: 

THE SIMPLE CAUSE OF ISRAEL'S RUIN. 

It is plain enough, if weare to accept either 
the facts stated by the prephets or their 
opinion (hereun, where lay the ruin of the 
Hebrew state, Fromtbe lutter part of Da- 
vid's reign the rich had steadily grown richer 
and the poer steadily pourer, while the once 
bomoegeneous body of iree warrior farmers 
bad turned into a race of serfs, oppressed by 
alfeminate nobles and uascrupulous specula- 
tors, At once the cause and the consequence 
of this status, a comparatively few weulthy 
Jand owners monopolized the land, and fram 
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their castles plundered and oppressed the 


miserable peasants, cornering the yrain mar: 
ket and by violence and fraud driving from 
their homesteads these whom poverty had 
not forced to sell. Tathe reign of Zoedekinh, 
the last Hebrew monarch, the prophets bad 
terrified the nobles into a promise to frea their 
Hebrew serfs; but, the crisis over, these were 
again enslaved aud—dencuneed by the pro- 
phets, bated by the comtmow people—Zede 
kiah and his faithtess nobles were easily 
reuted by Nebeuehadnezzar’s general, who 
puctiicd the nation he had) conquered by di- 
viding its lunds among its veomaury, 

Later on, Ezekiel ins cuptivity elaborates a 
plan by whieh to the Jews, returoing to Pat: 
estine, the land should be re-natlotted, rst to 
each tribe in perpetuity, next bv lot, in’ per- 
petuity to bum and his descendants, equally 
to each male, whether Jew or Gentile, that 
should bave taken up his permanent residence 
indewry. With the liwas to putative suc- 
cession which obtained in the Hebrew econ- 
omy, this practically guaranteed a perpetual 
holding of the Jaud in small farts, worked 
each by its independent owner, 

Here in Ezekiel, for the onty time in the O'd 
Testament outside of Leviticus, we find refer- 
ence to the jubilee of the Hltieth year (an en- 
tirely different thing from the seventh year 
limitation for debtor personal slavery). This 
recalls another aud perhaps the most striking 
of biblical references on this point. Without 
raising the mooted question—whetber Moses 
bad nught to do with the Pentateueh—it is 
universally admitted by both Christian and 
Hebrew scholars that the Old) Testament was 
made up by Ezra or a later seribe, and that 
even the oldest of its books contains inter: 
polated matter, 

A REMARKABLE PASSAGE IN BOOK OF LEVITICUS, 

Of such addit.ons few are more inarked than 
that of the land jubilee and allied legislation, 
interpolited inte: the ritual of Leviticus, 
None eeuld be more entirely out of place 
either in time or connection, than this, which 
inserts land law into tbe Levitical code aud 
refers to notions of landed property alike 
foreizu to the provisions of Wxedus aud Deu- 
teronomy, and vot developed amony the He- 
brew pnatien until generations later. Bat 
when we bear the Warnings of the carter 
prophets; when we see the curse under which 
Zedekial’s kingdom withered, and the des- 
police benevolence by which the Babslonian 
satrap pacified the miserabie nation; when we 
read the plans that Ezekiel announced as 
those of God for securmme such prosperity to 
Judabltas wath ub mutton! existence she couid 
enjoy; When we recall that it is to Ezra the 
scribe (Who, carrying out tbese planus, success: 
fully reinstated his people and his religion 
in Judea) thut we owe the compilation of the 
decameuts, old aud uew, that we know as the 
Old Testament canon, we find this piece of 
the mesuic of Levitiens all) the more indubit- 
ubly itnpressed with the divine sanction: 

XXV. 8 And theu shalt number sevena 
Savbaths of Sears anto thee, seven times 
stven years, and the space of the seven Sab- 
baths of years shall be uuto thee forvy and 
ping years, 

9 Thou shalt cause the trumpet of the ju- 
bilee tu Suund on the teuth day of the seveuth 
mooth . 2. 

10 And ye shall hallow the tiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the laud, 
wnto all the jubabjirants thereefs it shall be a 
jibilee unto yotand ye shall return every 
nian Uote bts possession aud every man unto 
bis fumily 2 2, 

15. According tothe number of years after 
the jubilee thou shalt buy of thy net tibor 
and according to the nutuber of years of the 
fruits be shall sell unto thee, oo. . 

23.00 Lhe land shalt not be sold forever; for 
the lind ts mine; fur ye are strangers wid so- 
Journers with ince, 

BEGINNING OF THE ROMAN STATE, 

Land tmonepely aud its tram of alls had 
wrecked the Hebrew uation. How was it 
with Rote? 

A band of the warrior farmers of Alba 
found the Palatwe bill by the Tiber a more 
secure stroughoid, and the valteys about it 
richer pastures than elsewhere near them; 
and, buiding their rude village, Inaugurated 
the Romano state, As the Hebrews were de 
vided intyu tribes, named frou them chan an- 
eestors, so ab Reme the original Roman 
burghers were divided iuto the patrician 
Claus that wamtained them purity of descent 
and their uational spirit, Gul tbe mip hity pride 
of Roman citizenship well mutched its canis 
rival oo earth, (he Hebrew's intense pride of 
race. loa primtive Rome there was no prop 
ercy in land, a part of which was allotted for 
tilluse to tbe respective cinms aud the st 
reserved us comimnon pasturage for cvery 
Rowan fariwer, The hardy population steadiy 
Increased im nudiber, bub the widenme cirele 
of Ruman couquests ever pave rootn for new 
distribution of Jands, so thaton Che whole the 
ouiber of free burg bers living on theay farnis 
—each a warrior Who ba every batule fought 
for his home—steaduy mercased, 

Wheo Rome resehed the acme of her power 
und rested, mustress of the world, ber bur- 
gess body uutmbered S25 000, Hantibal, ber 
Hreatest foe, bad died 1698, Co) Macedeua, 
the lust remuant of Alexunder'’s empire, had 
been subdued in 16s (Pada) Curthuse bad 
been blotted outing 16, B.C., and beacefurth 
Rume was trea to settle ber own state. As 
to the then state of the repulsic, Dread from 
Mommesen, udinittedly the best wutherity io 
eAISLOUCE: 

WHEN ROME BECAME MISTRESS OF THE WORLD. 

For 2». whole generation after the battle of 
Pydua, lis B.C., the Roman state enjoyed a 
profound calm eearcely varied by 4 ripple 
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hero and thera on the surface. Its dominion 
extended over the three continents; the luge 
tre of the Roman power and the glory of the 
Roahan mame were constantly on the fae 
crease; all eves rested on flatv, all talents 
and albriebes owed thither; it seemed as if 
weolden ape of peacelul prosperity and ine 
tellectual enjovinent oof) life @outd not) but 
there beyin, The Orientals of this period told 
exeboother with astontbment of the mighty 
republic of the west which subdued kingdeins 
far and near, so that every oue who hearc its 
noine trembled, bat winch kept good faith 
Wilhits friends and chents. 2.0.0, 

Roi seemed ata distunee; matters wore a 
different aspect ouclos review. 2... 

Fromavery early period the Roman econ 
ony Was based ou the two faetors always in 
quest ofeach other aud obwiaes ab varinice— 
the husbandry of the small farmer und the 
money of the eaupiatat The latter, ia the 
Closest athanee with fand helding an a prent 
scale bad alrendy for centuries Waged against 
Lhe fortper class a war, Which seemed as 
theueh it could aet but terminate in the de- 
struction, first of the farmers, and thereafter 
ef the commonwealth, but was beaten olf, 
Without belay decided, tn consequence of the 
successful wars aud the comprehensive and 
wiple cistribution of land for which these 
wars cuve facilities, 

Until nearly the elose of the 6th century 
(15' 8. C.), in feet, the continuous diminution 
of the sinall land bolders of Toualy was count- 
eracied by the coutinuous estublishinent of 
new farm allotments, 
But atter the founding of Luna, 577 
(U7 B.C), ne trace of further ussiznation of 
atid is to be tek with) for a tony tine, with 
(he exception of Ube isolated: institution of 
the Riemann Colony Auxistum 597 (BC. 
HT). ee) The capitiiusts Continued to buy 
out the small land holders, or indeed, if they 
remiiined obstigate, to seize ther fields wath- 
out title of purchase, in which cause, as may 
be suppesed, inmatlers were gol always alice 
ably settled. A peocuharly faverite method 
was to eet the wite and chiloren of the farm 
erdroot tie bomestead white he was in the 
ied, aud to brio tan date compliance by 
nents of the theory of accomplished tact. 

tu Evruri the old) native aristocracy in 
lewszue Wi the Kota capitalists bad ag 
early as 620 (lob B.C.) brcupht matters to 
such uw puss that there was uo fonper a free 
firmer there, dt Goutd be satd ulead ja the 
taarket of the capaiat that the busts had 
their duivs, bub uothioge was dele to tbe bur- 
vesses Suve Lobe uir aud suostine, aud that 
tbuse Whe Were stvled the masters of the 
werld bad ov donyer a cloud they cuuld call 
their owt, 

froin 505 (150 B.C.) when the census showed 
325,000 burgesses capable of Dbeariug aris 
(here uppears i repuaar falling: cdl, for the 
Hist in Gb (SE B.C) stoud at old ud; tu G07 at 
O-2,0UU; an O25 (0b 1s, Co) al Oo uuu; a ware 
mae fenurl fora pectod of prorouod peace Lf 
batters Were to wo ut wb this rate the bur- 
Less body Would reselve@ ibserl ilo planters 
and shaves, wed the Roman stute migob at 
mweopt, as Was the Cisse with tue Parctians, 
purchase igs saldiers to Che slave ma kets, 

Such was the external aud iulerual coudi- 
Lion of Rome wheo the state entered pou the 
seveuth Geotury OF ILS @Alsteuue—-GuUU wm We. 
Hot b. GC.) Waoerever the eyo turucd Ib en- 
uvtutered abuses wud decay. 





THE LANDED RICH Shik? THEIR BURDENS ON 
VO THE LANDLESS POOR, 

This is the pert d of Rotue’s history that 
correspouds with the era of Solvmonuio dsraelk 
What did Rowe’s patriots duf It was char- 
wcteristic of Israel that iu the weird unatbe- 
nus Oo. ber prophets wud tbe frenzied revolu- 
tions of ber uribes the judyinents of Jehovah 
were denounced und ttiofided apaimst the ty- 
rant Who “ye rouud the fuces ot bis peuple,” 
who “plucked the skin from otf them, aud 
Luar flesh from olf them bones.” Jt wus uot 
ress Characteristic of Rote that ber slates- 
nen sought by legislation Loo stop ler deeny, 

Laaud ereed bad already caused, Gissensiun 
wine her eiuzens aod 3ou years belure 
(Mutsimseu od, ete.) a& crisis iad arisen Oa 
ibe obe Gund, (he patiicninus who chumed the 
vaclusive right to occupy the public lunds 
had pYoWn su dax Un lhe payment even of tbe 
meugee land rent they had Gurpamed to pay 
thatats techuleal waine preeariua (whence 
our adjective “precaurtous”) had becowe the 
synonsin dor Whatever cou d uot be depended 
upobs wud oppressive direcl taxuauiow im the 
shape of task work, which fell hardest upon 
Lhe poorer cilizeus, becume necessay to the 
atute, Ono the other band, the cupitalist 
iaudlords, by menus of the terribly severe 
laws of debt nob inerely bad auuy of the 
stnall farts merteaged to thea and their 
oWnhers practically tu serfdom, but actually 


hud either tuiprisoued in debtors prisons, or 


Inblave panes, working cub their debts, 6o 
many Of the Reman peasant farwers that 
When war cate the legions euuld out be 
fitted uotil the Geos tomporhy suspended 
the debt luws and ordered liberated thuse 
already ia oprisou. ‘the farmers tock their 
pieces ib Che ranks aud conquered the fureiga 
rhetiy. ‘Then they returoed trom victory to 
the procns and the slave pauss The vex 
veur tbe legions Were gicuin called out, und 
Lhe debt duws ueain suspended; bub the 
wretehbed farmers refused ta fellow the 
consuls, and were auly Jed to battle by a 
dictator in Whum they bad conlidence. Aguin 
they conquered; and the legions turuiug theip 
bucks Upon Keme, arched aff to fouud a 
new city of tbe conmuon people, Apparently 
the senute bad oever heard of the “wage 
fund” theory; Jor ib seub no orators to ex- 
playa to the sturdy laborers that they ould 
vot support themselves without the capitale 
ists, Oa the contrary iw yielded ut once and 
euacted the legiation the oppressed furimners 
demanded. This legisatiog ineluded three 
privisions: First, an umelorauon of the laws 
of imprisonment for debts second, the relief 
of landless citizens by allotinents of auall 
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farms from the public lands, and third, the 
right-of the people to’ be perpetually repre- 
sented by two tribunes, officials elected an- 
nually, Whose veto Was to be as absolute as 
was tbe connnand of the cansuls. 

THE TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

Thus, inthe revolt of the Jand-rebbed  citi- 
zens of Rone, originated the offiee which, 
ubique ip its character and perhaps most fam- 
ous of all Roman institutions, is to-day ua 
synonym of the loftiest ideal of popular sov- 
ereigaty—the tribunate of the people. Proud 
of the orivinof the office, the parchment on 
which was written the law, was deposited in 
the temple of Ceres, the patron goddess 
of husbandry, while the bill on which the 
plebeitus had eneamped while they treated 
with the senate was afterwards kuown as the 
Holy Mouut. 

Thus mich had the Roman citizens in arms 
woo from the Roman eavitalists. But the 
revenues of the slate were still cramped. 
Much of the best of the Roman land was still 
used iu great tracts by patrician landlords 
aud pilebeian capitalists, who paid little or ao 
rent tothe state. Spurius Cassius, himself a 
patrician, than whem tone at Rome stood 
hizber in rank or renown, avowing the injus- 
tice and the bad policy of such a state of af- 
fairs, submitted to the burgesses a proposal to 
bave the state lands surveyed, soas to Hud 
out how much each had, to distribute part to 
needy citizens, und have an equitable reot 
charged for the rest. Lund moneopolists were 
then much the sane as now. Imagine a gov- 
ernment officer turoing off cattle kings or 
Jumber thieves fromm the public land of the 
United States, in order to parcel it in horme- 
steads to emigrants, or measuring just how 
much cach land vrabber had feaced in, so asto 
estimate bow much be should pay the govern- 
ment forits use, and you don’t need to be told 
what became of Spurius Cassius, He was 
promptly killed and buried; aud the patri- 
cians gave out that they had made way with 
him vecause he was trying to make the people 
love him, so as to be crowned king. 

Among the redeeming points of the old 
Roman patricians—the toughest, brainiest 
race that ever lived—was their recard for 
their Word and respect for the law. They 
killed their colleague Cassius because he took 
the people’s part. But Juw was law, and the 
tribunes of the people were respected aud 
their persons, during their tribunate, beld in- 
Violate. Ja the year 367 B.C. the Tribunes 
Licinius and Sextius proposed that no 
burgess should pasture on the state lands 
more than one hundred oxen and five hun- 
dred sheep, cr till more than three nundred 
acres of the public lands; and that each 
landlord should employ a certain proportion 
of free laborers as distinguished from slaves. 
Wheu we reflect that the ordiuary farm al- 
lotted to a Roman citizen was only about 
eighteeu acres, it is seeu how far this propo- 
sition was frum betuge a radical one. But, 
though it was joined with other measures 
designed to secure, and which did secure it 
some support among the landed class; though 
the Tribunes could, aud did, fearlessly use 
their vetoes to force the senate to give way, 
it took eleven vears of dogged persistence— 
during which therich and the poor faced each 
other foot to foot and eve to eye—before the 
law passed. It took a good while to tire out 
Romans, But wheu this tug of war was 
over, they built a temple of Cuncord as a ine- 
morial that this time they had had enough 
of domestic strife. 

A NATION OF LANDLORDS AND SLAVES. 

A steady career of victory and compara- 
tively continuous land allotmeuts kept the 
Roman state prosperous till about the period 
of external prosperity and internal dissolu- 
tion which I have mentioned; when Rome, 
mistress of the world, was fast becoming a 
nation of great laudlords and slaves. That 
in profound peace, und with luxury increas- 
ing about them, the free population should 
be steadily decreasing and misery spreading 
among the people, again startled Roman 
statesmen as it had generations before. Then 
the people had in great measure wroucht out 
their own salvation. Now they were lessable 
to do so. They must seck a champion. 

At the head of patrician clans stood the 
Cornelian evens, which for centuries had been 
the incarnation of Roman virtue and Roman 
pride, and upon which bonors had never show- 
ered more thickly than now. Publius Corne 
Jius Scipio Africanus bad closed the second 
Punic war at Zama, had subdued Spain and 
had conquered Antiochus. He had given his 
daughter Cornelia ia marriage to Tiberius 
Gracchus, cousul and censor, a® man of the 
purest honor and wu model of a Roman aristo- 
crat, as well as great general who had mer- 
ited grandly of his country. He died leaving 
two sens and a daughter, ail of tender years, 
to the care of ther tinother, She refused the 
hand of the king of Exypt, and so devoted 
herself to rearing ber children in memory of 
her husband and father, that her motherly 
pride has passed into w proverb, Of ber wo 
sons, Tiberius, the elder, of geatle and quiet 
disposition, had won publie commendation for 
his valor at the storming of Carthage before 
he was eighteen, and he married the daughter 
of Appius Claudius, the head of a family only 
secoud to the Curnehiin honor aad pride, As 
their ruin beeame more aud mere imminent, 
the wreteled peasacts iustinetively looked 
over the heads of their oppressurs, and ap- 
pealed to these leaders of the aristocracy 
Whom they knew to hold their slave-driving 
Jandlords in fathomless contempt, As years 
went by mapvy @ placard, stealthily posted, 
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called upon the grandson of Africanus to 
think of the poor people and the deliverance 
of Italy; and in 620 a. u. ec. (134 B. C.), at the 
ace of twenty-six, Tiberius Gracebus was 
elected tribune of the people. 
TIBERiUS GRACCHUS. 

Accepting the responsibilities of the ottlce, 
be promptly endeavored to fulfill them; and 
at once proposed that all the state lauds, oc- 
cupied and enjoyed by possessors without re- 
muveralion to the government, should be 
taken possession of by the state; except that 
euch occupier might reserve for himself 300 
acres beside 150 acres for each son, but not to 
exceed 600 acres in all, in permanent and 
guaranteed possession, besides receiving pay 
for any improvements he bad mude on lands 
which the government retook; and that the 
covernuinent should then distribute the state 
lund, in parcels of eighteen acres each, as in- 
alienable inherituble leuseholds to deserving 
citizeus, who should bind themselves to till 
them and pay a moderate rent to the 
state; also that @ standing commission of 
three men should be appuinted for this work 
of resuinplion aud distribution. In other 
words, fur from urging a radical measure, 
Gracchus proposed practically to give each 
patrician a square mile of Jaad to which he 
bud no right, wud pay him for all his improve- 
ments made without right upon other public 
lands, us a condition of distributing the rest 
of the public Jand in little farms of eighteen 
acres to needy citizens eager to till them. But 
the moderation of the law did not help it. 
The senate and the landlords fought it tooth 
and nail and so worked upon Octavius, the 
colleague of Graechus in the tribunate, that, 
iustead of helping to push the law, he inter- 
posed his veto against the people whom he 
represented, aud forbade the votes being 
‘ast. Graccus retorted by stepping all busi- 
ness in the government offices, and sealing 
up the public treasury. Again and again the 
people were called together to vote on Grac- 
vehus’ proposal. Each time the other tribune 
stopped tbe voting. Gracchus publicly de- 
bated the law iu the senate, but that body re- 
fused to uct. At last he appealed to the peo- 
ple to depuse either his colleague or himself; 
they responded by removing Octavius from 
the Tribuue’s bench. Thelaw was then passed 
and the commission appointed. 


APPIUS CLAUDIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


The landlords dared not attack Gracchus 
while iu office as a tribuneof the people. But 
the offlue lasted only one year. The time for 
election was close at hand, and it was plain 
that not merely the cause of the people, but 
Gracchus’ own life depended on his re-elec- 
tion. ‘lhe peop'e met to elect tribunes and 
were casting an almost unanimous vote for 
Gracchus, when Octavius stopped the elec- 
tion. The people came next day and com- 
menced voting for Gracchus. Again Octa- 
vius stopped the clection. The assembly 
broke up almost ready for rebellion, and the 
next duy the senate met. Gracchus was 
present in the exercise of his office. The de- 
bate grew more and more bitter. Finally 
Gracchus’ hfe was demanded, the senate 
turned into a mob, and, seizing the stools on 
which they sat, murdered him on the steps of 
the capitol] aud flung his corpse into the Tiber. 

Tiberius Gracchus was dead, but bis law 
survived, and the senate did uot dare cb. 
struct its operation. The commissioners had 
originally been himself, his brother Caius, 
only twenty vears of age, and his father.in- 
law, Appius Claudius; and when Tiberius was 
murdered Caius’ father-in-law was put in his 
place. Indeed, the murder of Gracchus may 
have caused such a reaction as rather aided 
the commission, which kept fearlessly and 
vigorously at work. The results were 
promptly seev. The number of Roman bur- 
vesses bad been diminishing for years before 
the law was passed, and in the year after, 
just before its effects were felt, stood at the 
lowest point for a generation—three hundred 
aod nineteen thousand. Six years later the 
census showed 395,000, an increase of 76,000 
Roman burgesses within that time. But the 
commission’s work became harder and 
harder, the aristocratic party regained 
strength, and the old troubles again urose, 
when in 681 a. u. c. (123 B.C.) Caius Grac- 
chus stood for the tribunate und was elected 
atan extraordinarily large meeting of the 
burgesses. 

Only thirty years of age, like his brother, 
a distinguished scldier before he was twenty, 
spurred by contempt for the nobles, pity for 
the wretched peasantry, and family pride, 
aud with his brother's murder constantly be- 
fore his eyes, he commenced a Career in 
which, during two short years—cowing the 
senate and stirring the burgesses by such 
oratory as bad never before been heard by a 
living Roman—working as though every 
hour was the last in which to accomplish bis 
purpose—loved as never before had man 
been loved by the people for whom he 
wrought, he fairly remodeled the Roman 
state. Among other laws he carried one to 
distribute to needy Roman colonists lands in 
Africa und Spain, and himself heading the 
commission to allot them was absent in 
Africa, when by the interference by the other 
tribuue his re-election was prevented. Hasten- 
ing back to Rone, he arrived just as the vote 
was tuking on w Jaw to forbid proceeding 
with the African colony. His appearance 
stirred a tumult, Accused of sacrilege, he 
and his followers took refuge von the 
Aventine, which the senators and mer- 
ceudries ing verament pay stormed the vext 
moruing, Gracchus was killed aod three 
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thousand of bis followers strangled in prison; 
while in memory of tho “peace” thus assured 
a new and splendid Temple of Coucord was 
erected with the confiscated estates of Grac- 
chus and his supporters. 

THE END OF ROME'S LIBERTY. 

Whether it was not too late to save Rome, 
even had the Gracchi been spared, may be a 
question, It is certain, however, that with 
the death of Caius the republic was doomed. 
So terribly did events mock the patricians 
that from the time of the dedication of the 
new temple of Concord, thus reared in the 
blood of the people, civil dissension steadily 
increased till there broke out a fearful civil 
war; and Rome never saw peace again till, her 
liberty gone forever, Sulla at the head of his 
army ended the republic and ‘quieted” the 
city by wholesale slaughter of her senators 
and capitalists, 

What might have happened to Judah had 
ber land monopolists not ruined the kingdom; 
what might bave been the career of Rome 
had landlordism vot impoverished her people 
—these are comparatively unimportant ques- 
tions to us. We know that “landlord rot” 
was the ulcer from which they died. Are we 
in America subject to this disease? If so how 
can we escape the fate they met? 

Weare in the third century of our devel- 
opment. Starting iu burdy colonies of bus- 
baundmen, during all these generations our ad- 
vaneing frontiers have been ever opening new 
lands to our multiplying population, until 
now the east and west bhuve met, and our vir- 
gin soil is practically occupied from ocean to 
ocean, 

SHALL WE TOO PERISH? 

Until lately there has been land to spere 
for otir citizens; and, with the fertile prairic 
at hand, wide spread poverty bas been us 
needless as wide spread oppression has been 
impossible. But what are the signs of the 
times? During the last decades has not agri- 
culture been less and less prosperous? In the 
older states hus vot the independent rural 
population actually decreased, and have not 
our cities grown crowded with the miserable 
and discontented? Have not the rich grown 
richer, and the poor poorer? Is not our 
population stratifying into mutually jealous 
classes? If the tendencies in these directions 
and the acceleration of the rate at which 
they have developed inthe past cenerationare 
continued to another generation will not our 
statesmen have to deal with a proletariat as 
much more dangerous than that of Rome as 
the resources of modern science are more 
deadly than those of ancient warfare? Are 
not the twin fiendsof anarchy aod monopoly 
already grappling ina contest for headship 
among us! Inthe light of experience are we 
not doomed, unless the congestion of misery 
about the luxury of cur cities is relieved by 
by increasing the number of our independent 
farmers and homestead owners?) Under cur 
present laws is uot the teudency hopelessly 
in the opposite and fatal direction? Aud must 
we not stop by new legislation the drifting 
of our ship of state if she is not to be broken 
on the reefs where her predecessors have 
gone to pieces! We are warned in better time 
thanthey. They were roused ouly whea a 
dominant class of landlords had reduced the 
mass of people to misery und comparative 
servility. That is not so bere. Although to- 
dav ali our land is “owned” before one-fifth 
is tilled, our landowners are not yet mo- 
nopolists asa class. It is the development, 
rather than the antagonism, of classes thut 
is ominous with us. Wrongs there areto be 
righted, but it is the tendency rather than the 
Status of our institutions that menaces our 
future. What are we tu do} 


WHERE THE REMEDY LIES. 


The immediate end to be attained is not in 
doubt. It isto secure the thorough culture 
of our soil. That means abundant and cheap 
food and clothing for centuries yet to come. 
And it is also to secure that this tillage be 
done by free citizens—by heads of families 
each on bisown small farm. That means a 
vigorous, free and happy people. 

Experience has shown that in this respect 
the laissez faire—let alone—tendency is 
tuward the steady growth of large holdings 
to the destruction of small farms, to the con- 
stant increase of hirelings and tenants, and 
the ruiu of small land owners, to the growth 
of imposing but buleful aggregates, estates 
aud mupicipalities—till the misery within 
tbem maddens the proletariat—till the luxury 
within them has emasculated the landowners, 
and witha social cataclysm they are shat- 
tered from within. Then, with more or less 
of a return to primitive conditions, the same 
process recommences with the petty tracts 
into which the land is aguiu divided. Fair 
without and rottea within, engulfing the 
forces of freedom as they grow, but after ail 
simply transferring them to their centers as 
growing magazines of anarchy, these caucers 
of the body politic are inevitably fatal if left 
to take their course, 

The history of such aggregations—feudal, 
municipal, national—is therefore of cycles, in 
which every step of growth contributes its 
share to the forces which are to rend the or- 
ganism, and in which barbaric freedom and 
equality alternate with tyranny resting on 
wretchedness, Whether in uncient times, 
when man’s conquest of vatural forces and 
use of machimery Was practically unimportant, 
oriathe Englund aud America of to-day, 
where that conquest wud that use are so ad- 
vauced as seemingly to dominate the charac- 
ter of progress, we find precisely the same 
sericea, Where a people is more or jess thor- 
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oughly paralyzed as in India or China the 
process tnay be slower—its character 1s the 
same, If national life isto be anywhere per- 
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petual, if our nation is to be lasting, this end 
must be attained by the enforcement of such 
legislation as will counteract the tendency 


outlined. 


THE GREAT FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT, 

If any function of government 1s legitimate, 
it is certainly this—tu direct, for the good of 
the race, forces, that guided solely by indi- 
vidual interest are destructive of the eom- 
mou weal Just as government has substi- 
tuted the system of criminal law for the 
anarchy of private revenge, just as it bas 
established among us the institution of 
Christian marriage aud the far reaching or- 
wunism of the family group insterad of the 
confusion of Sedum and the polygamy of the 
patriarchs, it not merely has the right, but at 
in confronted with the duty, of solving the 
far less deheate but equally far reaching 
problems involved iu what is called the “laud 
question.” 

Were this question only that of what should 
bave been done by the American cungress 
When, ® bundred years ugo, the Americano 
nation Started on its career, 1b weuld be ecom- 
paratively an easy one. Had the course been 
taken as to its public Jands by which the law 
of Leviticus, too late to save the Hebrew na- 
tion, did conserve the Iebrew community for 
five hundred years after the nation was no 
more; bad the plan been adopted by which 
the Gracchi arrested for a ume the down- 
wurd career of Rome; had such legislation 
been enforced as, under. the Tudors and 
Stuarts, disobeyed by the landlords of Eng- 
land, has left that land one of princes aud 
tramps, but which, obeyed in the little Isle 
of Wight, raised in Jess than two generations 
a sturdy yeomanry that met and broke the 
last formidable French invasion of Britain, 
our central and western states would be ta- 
day filled by a prosperous population of 
small farmers, each thoroughly tilling bis 
sinall farm and paying to the government an 
insignificant ground rent, subject to no taxa- 
tion Whatever, and enjoying public improve- 
inents to a degree utterly utopian as the pos- 


tion ever before hud—such Wuste no spend- 
thrift heir ever befure committed, Our heri- 
tage is goue—given away i lavish grauts 
to more or less deserving private citizens— 
donated in principalities to private corpora- 
tions. We cannot retake ib without a revolu- 
tion. But that revolution is cuming as cer- 
tuin as sunrise, unless we avert it. Thus im- 
poverished, thus confronted, what is there 
left to do? 

WHAT WOULD DESTROY LAND MONOPOLY. 

Tneed not stop to answer those who “dep- 
recate agitation.” The anathema of the pa- 
trivis to Whein we owe cur national existence, 
the denunciations of the prophets and the 
curse of the Almighty have alike blistered 
the complacent palterers who ery ‘Peace, 
peace, When there is no peace.” Nor will I 
take time in refuting or even detailing sundry 
quixotic schemes that buve been sugested. 
I know of but one that to-day has even stand- 
ing roomin the forum of American opinion, 
and that is the single tax upon Jand values, 

Let me not be misunderstood. lam well aware 
that the promoters of the single tux idea do 
not propose as their ultinate aim the settle- 
ment of our rural population (now at a stand- 
suill in tuany quarters, and fast retrograding 
in others; but which must increase if our na- 
tional life is to be preserved) on homesteads 
averaging twenty acres or sof tillable land 
each, Which shall never, to any large degree 
be combined into large private holdings, 1 
know too, that they have other aims, of which 
sume are plainly beneficent, of the results of 
others of which Iam iess certain. But I can- 
not doubt but that assessing all taxes upon 
land values solely would pat an effective pen- 
alty upon monopoly in land and would remove 
many Of the obstacles, direct or indirect, to 
its use by the myriad forms of industry. The 
inevitable result would be to prepare the way 
for such further legislation as will formulate, 
and so tu educate public opinion us shall cause 
it tosupport, some system which, insuring the 
perpetuity and prosperity of the free yeo- 
manry of America, as sgainst any cacastrophe 
which we can foresee, shall endow « rr Amer- 
ican institutions with iminortality. 

There is no time to speuk here in detail of 
the obstacles in the way, of the series of 
steps by which this, as well as every other 
great end, is to be attained, or other kindred 
benefits in other regards that these steps will 
bring. They must be tuken one by one, as the 
intelligence of the people is further and fur- 
ther enlisted. Theend is the liberty of the 
race. It seems to me that it must come, first, 
intbat unshackling of commerce that is iv- 
volved ia freedom of trade, next in that liber- 
ation of industry that would come with ex- 
emption from taxation of the products, the 
materials and the tools of labor, JT be sure, 
the end is not there. But as sure is we are 
ut the footof the throne from wh ch rules a 
beneficent Providence, so surely, as we ascend, 
suall the cloud which now hides all but the 
steps just befure us ever part to disclose the 
further ones we ure yet to tuke, 

HUMANITY’S GUERDON OF LOVE AND REMEM- 
BRANCE, 

It was Elijab, chief of Hebrew prophets, 
foremost champion of the Hebrew peasants, 
whom the disciples saw, standing with Moses 
companion of the glorified Christ. Aud to- 
duy throughout Syria, whenever au pelty 
despot grinds bis subjects to frouzy, they call 


sibility now stands. Such ai birthricht no ua. 
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on Elijah to hasten his return to the Janda, 
whence, us living tradition still asserts, be is 
yet to drive tyrants and unbelievers. The 
‘Roman aristocrats murdered the Gracchi aod 
forbade even their mother to wear mourning 
‘for her dead; but about the spots where they 
fell guards had tu be set to keep the people 
from worshiping their memory.  Thither 
came the oppressed poor to iunvuke the gods; 
there, whenever their anniversaries grew 
hear, were strewu flowers in their remein- 
brance, Through all history, in every civil- 
ized land, the Graecehi have stood as the 
types of those who gave themselves for their 
race. “Tribune of the people” has become 
the proudest title a grateful nation can give 
‘its patriots; and to Cornelia “the Motber of 
the Gracehi,” has been given a place in popu- 
lar memory next to Mary ‘the Mother of 
Christ.” 

Such is the guerdon with which the love 
and remembrance of humanity honors the 
memory of patriets who died thousauds of 
years avo fur nations they failed to save. 
What of love and fame does not await those 
who, inspired by their example, and taught 
by their failure, shall live in the grateful 
memory of endless generations of the uation 
which they shall have made immortal? 


IN HONOR OF JEFFERSON. 
The Ceutral Single Tax Club of Brookivn 
Holds a Public Meetiug—Eminent Speake 
ers, 
A large meeting was held in Historical 
hall, Brooklyn, uuder the auspices of the 
Ceniral single tax club, last Saturday, April 








138. It was the anuiversary of JetYerson’s 
birthday accordiug to tbe revised calendar. 


The New Yorkers celebrated on April 2, 
choosing the “old stvle” date, The counnittee 
that had charge of the Brooklyn meeting was 
compused of Frank BP. Rand, Edwin A. 
Curley, George White, J. W. H. MacLagen, 
G. W. Thompson, Thecdore Atworth, John 
Jeffeott, Charles Cooper, John Hickling, 
Heratio Camps, Peter Aitken, George N. Ol- 
eott, Benjamin Reese, M. O. Newman, N. [. 
Voorhees, J. T. O'Neill, E. O. Roscoe and R. 
C. Uters. 

Thomas Aitken called the meeting to order, 
aud introduced as chairman Edwin F. Shep- 
ard. In hisaddress Mr.Shepard complimented 
the single tax club for attempting to bring to- 
getber all who were willing to bonor Jeffer- 
son's memory, and for permitting other than 
single tax nen to speak from the platform. 
He said: 


We say God speed to every free and open 
discussion by clubs Jike that which assembles 
tus here to-night. We say God speed to every 
assertion of the equality ip privilere of men. 
We say God speed to every appeal to the 
memory and influence of the American who, 
even if there were uot before him the precise 
questions of to-day, stillmore powerfully and 
voore fruitfully thao any man im any land or 
age dwelling in exalted political life tuugbt 
the root of the whole matter. 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, rector of the Holy 
Trinity Protestant J piscopal church, was the 
next speaker. He delivered a fine oration on 
JefYerson, his life, cheracter and philusophy. 
At the elose he said: 

The mind settles back of itself on that pro- 
found philosophy of charity, that there is a 
religious life uuder creeds, where “thoughts 
and wills are weighed,” or that again it is 
“the righteousness rather than the rightful- 
ness of Opinions” which marks and measures 
our respons'bility. The latter is often the uc- 
cident of environment, the other is the mark 
of our religious seuse. Jefferson shrank 
always from intluencing others by any special 
notions of hisown. He has stamped forever 
on the world the influences of his inspiration 
concerning the equal rights of all men. 
Heppy were we that the earnest, studious, in- 
dustrious, skillful and fearless sage of Monti- 
cello, with inspired pen and busy brain, was 
always ready and able to utter tbe right 
word iu its season, and also as ready to be 
silent that others night speak; great in com- 
mittee, in foreign eusbassage and ia the chair 
of president; greater still ia his peaceful re- 
tirement of his mountain home. Of no oneof 
the stutesmen who are the great representa- 
tive men of 100 years ago, whose lives ure 
our common education, and whose deeds be- 
come our legacy of inspiring patriotism, Nay 
these familiar dines of Leiyh Hunt be quoted 
more truly than of Jefferson: 

Eaceeding peace bad inade Ben Adheim bold, 

And tothe preseuce in the rooin le said: 

What writest thou!’ The vision raised its 
head, 

And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Auswered: “The names of those who love the 

; Lord.” 

“Aud is mine one” said Abou, 
BO, 

Replied the angel, Abou spake more low, 

But ere oily still, and said: “2 pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one that loves his follow men.” 

Thomus G. Shearinan followed. Wis dis- 
course was mustly on the liae of the single 
tax theory. 

Frederick W. Hinrichs, an ex-member of 
the board of education and a publiz spirited 
democrat, wus the last speaker. He spuke of 
the great service wrought by such men as 
Jefferson, Washington and Adams ut the 
critical period iu which they lived, “But for 
these great and glorious men would we have 
bad the Declaration of Independence,” he 
said; “‘wuuld we have had the revolution f 
No, most emphatically not, Jefferson was a 
mun Who stoud fur his convictions. Have we 
& Inan to-day in polices who will tuke this 
stand” 

‘Lhe speaker looked for such 4 inan among 
those who, with the courage of their cone 


“Nay, not 














victions, were pushing forward the single tax 
cause and the fight against monopoly. 
“Henry George,” he said, “thinks he has 
found wremedy for many political ills, and 
his thoughts and opinions are not to be 
despised. He may be right. (Long continued 
applause.) I wish to advise the young men 
to study the pages of history. If read aright 
the history of the past is our guide for the 
future. Follow in the footsteps of Thomas 
Jefferson and the other great men of: strong 
convictions, Study earnestly the good of the 
country, pot of any particular class, but of 
the people at large, and fullow at all times 
your houests Cconvictious.” 


TO SPREAD JEFFERSON’S PRINCIPLES. 
Govervor Binck Describes the Work Laid 
Out for the Democratic Societiocn. 

The New York World a few weeks ago 
coutuiued an interview with Governor 
Chauneey FI. Black, president of the National 
association of democratic societies, on the 
aims und objects of that great organization 
and its growth in numbers and influence, 
Among many other interesting things, Gov- 

ernor Black said: 

The revival of the democratic societies of 
our forefatbers, now so rapidly taking place, 

yas a nutural consequence of the general re- 
currence of the democratic party to the 
principles of Mr. Jefferson. This recurrence 
was seen in many of the most important state 
papers of the last administration, ia the con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Cleveland, in 
the various state conventions of the party, 
and in all the democratic club conventions in 
every partof thecountry. There seems to be 
a universal apprebension amoung democrats of 
the imperative duty, not to say necessity, of 
turning back to the original standards of 
doctrine. And this tendency has beeu grow- 
ing for at least ten years. Previous to 1884 
it found partial expression in the orgeaniza- 
tion of numerous Jefferson democratic associ- 
ations for the study and exposition of Mr. 
Jeiferson’s teachings. One of the most active 
and influential of these was organized at 
York in 1872. Its declaration of objects has 
been transferred alinost bodily to the consti- 
tution of the National association of demo- 
cratic clubs, 

Under these circumstances the revival of 
the democratic societies was a locical and 
almost inevitable proceeding. When the 
state convention of demnocratic clubs assem- 
bled at Harrisburg in May, 1858, the sug- 
cestion that, having, without dissent in the 
party, formally and = solemoly recurred to 
the fundamental principles enunciated and 
maintained by Mr. Jefferson, we = should 


now, aiso, recur to the Jeffersonian 
form of organization for popular in- 
struction and agitation, was received 
with unanimous approbation. It ras 


especially appropriate that this movement 
should begin in Peunsylvania, because in this 
state some of the most energetic and power- 
ful of the democratic societies of the Just 
century Were located, and some of the must 
illustrious of our revolutionary characters 
were associated with thein. 

The Democratic society of Pennsyivauia 
was accordingly formed. Aud it has up to 
date done more valuble work with a smaller 
force and less money than any political 
organization ever did before. 

In the country these institutions found an 
acceptance as readv and as cordial as they 
did nearly an hundred years ago, when our 
forefathers came together in these sober and 
dignitied, albeit extremely earnest, popular 
assemblies, for the defense of their rights 
against the encroachments of the federalist 
tyranny of that day. The voting of Novem- 
ber last shows that it is the farmers, the farm 
Juborers, and the village people, who must be 
enlightened and a large percentage of their 
votes changed before we can be assured of 
the success of tariff reform or of democratic 
sundidates. For this purpose the democratic 
society is, as Mr. Cleveland expressed it, 
“the most efficient agency every devised.” 
Such people, steady, staid, fur the most 
patt highly religious, will have nuoth- 
ing to do with “clubs,” a name too 
often associated with excesses of various 
kinds. Nor are they willing to vive of their 
money or their time to idle parades and their 
attendant waste in foolish show and noise. 
But the democratic society, ine-honored, as 
the method of action employed by the fathers 
of the republic and of the Gemucratie party 
in their struggles with the same unserupulous 
federalism which confronts us tu-day, and, as 
a sober, deliberative assembly—a sort of open 
parliament of the people, instinct with the 
spiritof local liberty—is most attractive to 
them, Permanent, its procecdings conducted 
under fixed rules, and, in most cases, pub. 
lished tu the world, it affords a field for local 
talents searcely exceeded by legislature or 
cCOnLrTess, 

It will like the deinocratic society of Jefer- 
sun's time, discuss, agitate, and arouse the 
people to the perils of their situation. It will 
promote the study of fundameutal principles, 
and disseminate them, through vhese neigh- 
borhoud parliaments, where every citizen 
may be heard as freely, aud, if be has that to 
say which justly demauds public attentica, 
with us much influence and power, us if he 
were speaking in the legislature or in congress. 
Ip will print; at will sow the country with 
documents; it will educate a swarin of speak- 
ors aud writers in the true principles of re- 





publican government; it will educate the peo- 
ple to teach themselves their rights and their 
duties; it will array the democratic party in 
harmonious union upon the creed of their fore- 
fathers and place it in solid column upon that 
“road which,” in the language of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, “alone leads to peace, liberty and safety.” 

We may dilfer about minor details of tari! 


legislation. But every man of us, big or ht- 
tle, fearned or unlearned, holds with Mr. 


Jefferson that governtoent under our repub- 
lican constitution cannot, and must not, levy 
tribute upon one class of citizens solely for 
the agerandizement of another class, and 
that the many shall not be made the shaves of 
the few by a cunning system of taxation 
Which trausfers the bard earnings of the 
former to the overflowing eollers of the lat- 
ter. Upto aud upon that line, atleast, we 
all stand together. Let us, in the spirit of 
JelYerson, fight that fleht and win’ it for our 
country and its plain people, and we ean 
postpone differences until we reach a ques- 
tion upon which the authority is uot clear and 
our duty is vot plain. 


Open Air Meetinus in New York, Massne- 
chuaettia and Connecticut. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The single tax men of this 
city contemplate starting our fellow worker 
Mitlhew Kirseh ou an open air lecture tour. 
He is a strong aud lucid speaker and knows 
his subject, especially the tardf part of vit, 
like a book. He could go throuch eastern 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and might speak every night to open air 
meetings, arranging itsoas to reach a big 
town every Sunday. The only cost to the 
places where he spoke would be his trav- 
cling expenses, Of course the carrying out 
of this plan will depend in a great meas- 
ure Wpou the responses received from single 
tux men in the territory above mentioned. 
As it is proposed to start on May 1, we should 
hke to hear at onee. TItis not necessury that 
an organization should extsc, but only that 
twoor three men should work tovethertcmake 
the necessary arranvements. Mr. Kirsch has 
had considerable experience in this line of 
speaking. He stuinped the western part of 
the state for the gereenbackers is 1874, und 
was engaged by the democratic state com- 
mittee to nake tariff reform addresses durivg 
the last campaign. 

All those who favor this idea, are requested 
to communicate at once with the undersivned, 
from whom any iuformation upon (his subject 
cunu be obtained. Roperr BAKER, 

ITS Madison uvenue, 


‘Why He [su’t Neighborly. 
Chicago Tribune. 

Uncle Sam—See here, Pedro, whut’s the 
reuson we can’t be neiehborivé Now, I've 
gotsome things Pd like to sell you, aud I feel 
ib to be my duty— 

Dom Pedro (of Brazil)—Wang your duty. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The folowing: list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whotn 
those wishing to juin in the movemeut muy 
communicate: , 


Akron O— Tas R Antier, 109 Allvu street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert: Baker, 17h Madison avenue; J 0 
Kosturt, 22 Third avenue, or Jumes J Mithoney, sere. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurinan club, 32 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon ‘fer—Mrs Josephine Spabr. 

Altooua, Pa—Joseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tux 
club, 4U1 Tenth street; Albert C Konzee, 9% Kirst 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book, 

Anaeostia, D C-~Cirrall WoSinith, offee Anacostia tea 
company, Hiaerrison aud Moorog streete, 

Anaheim, Cal—James i Haasett. 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewits ‘PT Granstam, 

Aslitabula, Ohio—A D Strong, 

Alhunta, Ga—Jolin Co Reed, lawyer, 
street. 

Auburt, Meth G@ Casey, secretary Stugtle tax elub 

Auburn, N Y--Tiiniel Peacock, presents: FEW bene. 
diet, secretary Sinale tax elab, Cotlege hal 

Autuata, Ga—l. A Scomudt, 524 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y—Homer * an 

Ballston Bpa. N Y—td., rd Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Batlimore, Md—Jolin Vy Joes, 15 NN Bond streets dol 
Salmon, 445 N Kutaw street: De Wi N ali, ldusd £ 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y-- Matthew © Kirseh, 

Iaveide, Long Istand, N Ym Abode M Motta, 

Bracevitle, Hl-Witiam Matthews, secretary Tard? re- 
form club, 

Bradford, Pa—J C be Forest, secretary Laud and labor 
elub, 26 Newel place, 

Bristol, Dak—W bo brokaw. 

Binghampton, N YEW Dundaon, 83 Matden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Ed win M White. 20% Main street, Charles. 
ton, JK Koche, 2 Converse avenue, Madden: Haunslin 
Gunand, chitrman Sinede tax leweue, Jaimiouea Plain 

Brooklyn, N Y—George EB West, Mb, 49 Ciermout ave- 
hue, president Single tux chub, 

BUEN bens lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambndgeport, Mass—Wim A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
SeECT@LAPY Site tax Ory nizalian, 

Canisteo, N YH W Jobtison. PO box 263, 

Canon City. Col—Frank P Bhike. Mob. 

Bat aaa URS J Hartugunt, ALL, president stugie lax 
club, 

Cape Maygcity—Wi Porter, hoax 57, 

Chambertsin, Dak—James Brow, 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppu- 
site Limon bouse. 

Chicago, l—Frank Pearson, 4) La Salle street; tf WwW, 
Woiler, secretary Singie tax club, 426 aluwankae 
Venue, . 

Circionath, Q—-br David De Heck. 139 West. Ninth 
street; Joves's news und stationery store, 272 Vine 
abreet; headquarters Simple tax club, ts Vary street. : 

Clanton, Ala~O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland.O—-C W Whittiared, d Buedd avenue: Prank 

L Carter, 182 Chestnut street 

(Unton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argua, 

CohosN Y¥-JS Creare 

Colton, Cal—Charles F 


25 1-2 Martetus 


Bindth, provrietor Commercial 


Hoel. 
Columbus, O--Edward Hyneman, 4¥i-2 Bouth High 
street : 


Cornwall. Cal—JetrA Halley. 

Cramer Hid, Camden caunty, N J~—Chis P Joonston, 

faubury, Coni—Sun A dae A Bolt aireet, 

vayton, O— W W Kile, 3s BO ifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, ‘ 

Deaver, Col—F EP Monroe. 

bes Moines, loww-L, J Kasson, president Single tava 
tlab: Joh Wo Kang. se: retary. 

Derrouw, Micb—J Wo Binehart, 4 Waterloo streeu JF 
Duncan, 279—-Third street. secretary Pao reform ite 
weitation: 8 G hewn. Ob ith ay et 

Olumond Springs, Eidorade county, Unl-d Vo Lawusvon, 

ighton, Mdass—) Crosn, 

Dunkirk, N Y~Franels Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mapas F Uarrington, 8 Jolu’s Lie 
erary Institute. 

Hast Nertboort, Long island. N ¥-d & Kudyard 

Kast Rindge, N Heebuward Jowell 





Englewood, IU—W BSteers, 

Evansvilie, Ind—Charles:Q Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
street, 

Fitchburg, Mass oo Terry. 

Farnunitton, lowa—F. W. Rockwell 

Gardner, HE’ S Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long isting. NS ¥—Herpert Loromer, 

tdtegdive, Muni—A Ho Sawyer, 

Gleus Falls, XN Y¥~dohu PH Quinian, 

Gloversville, N Y-=Win © Wood, MD. 

Grind View-orthe-Hucdsen, N ¥Y—-Henry L Hinton 

Harrison, Tor-l J MeCollum 

Hartington, Neb—Jolin HE Ferber, 

Hiarverhilh: Mass—Arthur F Mrock. 

Uielena, Moot—dJidge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
Simite tabs dssochitbon, 

Horne dsvilte, N Y¥--George H Van Winkle 

Hot Springs, Ark W Adbert Chiaupitian 

floostek Kulis, N OY FS Hiattniona. 

Houston, Tex—H bk Ring, corporation attorney, 

fHatehinson, Kas—d G@ Madleoun, AED. 

{hon N Y¥—George Smith, PO box 50% 

Tnodtanupots. tnd—b FP Custer, president Singmie tax 
leaeue, WOU bed Co; Chas H Krause, voukkeeper, Vou- 
heeuets bad ware store, i Washington street, 

Ithwea, N Y—-CC Phaitt, druggist, 75 Yast Suate street 

Janvier, N J—6) i} Walah. 

Jersey Clty, N d-Josepu Dana Milb 4. secretary Hud- 
sot eouoty Stugie tag dengue, 86 Lee avenig, 

Kausas Civ. Mo—Chas BE Reid, 2.223 Woodland avenue 

Koeqieshia, Wine Vo) (gage, 

Wepthsturrpete CUE Me Marbrotatel 

Kingston, N ¥Y—fheodore M Romevn, 

Lausiigburgh, N Y--James MeMann, 2) dighteenth at 

Lousdale, Rt—-Dr LE. Fo Garvin, 

Lewiston, Met DD Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexingron, Kydes bewto 

London, Baghind—Willhint Siiunders, 177 Palace Cham» 
ber Westininster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_ EH Doage, 0 North Atameda street: 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill, or A Vinette, PO St tien K 

Lowell, Miuss-—Henry Kobertson, 5 Metcalf block, Kid- 
derstreet, 

Lyle, Mion--C F Wenham. 

Lynehburg, Va—Tnus Wilamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 

‘Lyun, Mass—Theodore P Perkius, 14 South Common 
street 

Madison, Dak—E H Evenson. 

Mahaney City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
clut; Robert Richardson, secretary, 

Manmstee. Mich—Albert Walkley or WR Hall 

Manstield, O--W J Higgins, munuger Western union 
telegraph office, 

Marlboro, Muss—Geo A FE Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Buildon 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, chairintn Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Maryeville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r, president Montana 
stele tax asseciation, . 

Massillon, O—Vietor Burnett, 7s East South street. 

Mauritius, Lodinn Ocean—Robert A Rohun, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—K @ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
nau: 59 Madison street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jobn @ Hopitins, P O box 580 

Middletown, N Y—Chas H Fuller, (PO box 115. 

Mitwaukee, Wais—Peter McGul, 147 Feurth street, 

Minneapolis, Miim— Co J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402W Franklin avenue; EK, L. Ryder, secre 
tary. 

Motiie, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Koyal street 

Blt Plensant, fewn—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y¥—J Bs Lut tbeg. 

Murray ville, LUu—Wilham Canim, presiaent Democratie 
elub, 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N High street, secre 
tary American land learue, 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Waluut street. 

Newark, N J~Hev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
sLreet. 

New Brighton, Pu—John Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg. N Y~Dd Mckay, secretary Single tax club, 
234 Brawlway, . 

Newburyport, Mass—Win RK Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rhnae assembly, dlerald otflee. : 

New Haven, Coun~Witktrd BO Warren, room 11, (102 
Orarge street; Alfred suith, a Ww balley avenue, 
aew Oriaans, Lii-Johus Watters, Maritime sssocia- 

tion. é : 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchracr, secretary Single tax 
longue, U7 Southgate street; WHC James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westininscer, Brit’ Col—Alex Hamt!ton, member 
Tix reform assochutlon 

Norfolk, Wa--Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer 3 

Noth Adams, Mass—Wilkird M Browne, 13 Marshall 
streets 6S Myers, PO box oot. 

North Springibdd, Mois PP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Comm—dames H Babcock, loek box 62 

Oberlin, O— Kaw B Hasicell 

Olean, N ¥—CGeorge Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horgan, see, 85 Kaslroad street, 

Olonpia Wash Tera Alexander Farguhar, Adam street 
Omaha. Neb—Jobo  Burblen, 822 Virgin avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres spi be ay club, 216 S Tih streets; O 

Beckett, see,, boweor STth and Bondo streets. 

Ordway, Dak—it H Garland, member ‘Tax reform &890- 
chatton 

iene N Y—~<Alox Skillen, 160 West’ First street, 

Passaic, NJ—J J iiermaord, PO box 18), 

Paterson, NJ—EW Nellis, Chatrinan Passaic count 
Stuple tax Clevelandleampalgo committee, b9 N 
Main street. 

Parkersburz, W Va-W I Boreman, member of Single 
taux leap ue. ; ; 

Pawtucket, R l—~Kdward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peaurta, lJ W Avery. . 

Phiadelphia, Pa-Win J) Atkinson, 926 Chestout street 
or A, AH. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry GQeorve chub. 

Piermont, & ¥—Charies K Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—Maric lf Raberts, 1727 Carey wine 

Portland, Gre-8 B higeen, 48 Btark street, HH Thomp- 
SO. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—Williars © Albro. 

Providence--R b-Kobert Grieve, 32 Sutton street; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Khode Island slugle tax asso 
eratboi. 

Pulaski, N Y—-© V Harbot tle. 

Havens wood, LU—W Tf Van Ornum, 

Reahog Pa-Chis 5 Prizer. Wis Venn street; Charles 
‘Corkiill, bo N bth street. 

tevnad’s Breve, ( oun--Jobu Carreer, box 20. 

Hidveway, X ¥—b C Sullivan, 

taver Balls, Wis—CGeorse TH Hiates, 

Hachestec, N Y—Chartes Avril, 7 Morrill street 

Hoselle, N d-Read Gordon, 

Ruthwod, Vt—T oH Brown, tt Cherry street, 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Mayulre, Buperior 
court. 

Sun Luis Goispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Milne, 

Seattie, Wash Terk i Morrow, 

Senece Falls. N Y—Win Tt Adkinson, P O pox 

Sharon, Coms—A d Bostwick, librarian Singie tax club, 

Shenanionh, Va—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club; Thas Potts, secretary, 

Southboru, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C—W EM Perkins, 

Sparrow Rush, Orange cuunty, N Y—C_ L Dedrick, 
president Progresbive association; Jobn Sheehan, sec 
retary. 

Spit Lake, lowa—J W Schrinpf, secretary Tarif! re 
form club, 

Springficid, Hhedates FP MeCren, secretary Sangamen 
spoleoros Chub, boa Bae KR a Venle, 

Sprongtield, Mo-h AW Janet, 665 Nichols streat, 

St. Lowi, Mo--Hiolin iusscil, president Single tix 
league, 2063 Hacan street; Benj. i, lou, secretary, 
rood), SEE OE bee bi Peteb. 

Stockton, Cab da A Leaurued, 

Stouehath, Mass-dar VWossiutineton Brown, 

Streator Hye cGeotee G traenther, 

Syracuse, N Y-Charles 5 Hopidas, 9 Seymour streets 
HOR Perey, 19 South Chutou street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James is dleGuire, secretary Single 
tan chit, SO Geeelits street, : 

Toledo, O- Wi Adeisperger, secretary Blugle tis GQub, 
Need, PIS Urge sured, 

Tacoma, Wash ‘bere IC Claritas, 108 1 st. 

Trenton, N JH alathews, @ Howell street. 

Troy, N Y Hit) Martis. 

Turkahoew, NS Y¥-Alvert O Young. 

Unionville, Coun--doln MeAuiites 

Utes, 8 ¥—‘Thomasiweeney, 166 EMllasbeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, souLl West corner First and 
Caulharing. s 

Viesorar Hel \W J, Sinten, Hand NOR R Ca 

Vincennes, Iud~Hou Samuel Wo Willis, rooms 3 aad 8 
OQnrerk plowk. 

Waeo, bex—Prink Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4th street 

Waketield, Kl- David) Harrower, 

Washiugton, 1 C--br. Willams Geddes, 12i9G@ street, N 
Wooseenee ary sbigie lips beapeug, 

Weatherford, Jex~Voulaip J Buell 

Wert New Hriybten, Staten Island. N YA iW Staddard, 

Mobeei g, WoViedolan bb Frank, 2a07 Boff street. 


Whitestone, Lou Pstund, N ¥-Georbe Haruwell. 


Whitman. Mass—C bt Bolin, cigar sturg, ‘Thos Douglass, 
Tressdent Nii bax Jeane 

Wilmington, Geoi-—Geo Wo hreer, T17 West Ninth abreee 

Woodstock, Lie A W Curtains, 

Worcester, Muss.--F BK lage, Lake View, 

Youkers, N Y~duseph Suthertanad, 

Youngswwii, resin hadelile, Hadcliffg house, 

Sanesville, Olie-W i Loughe, 7] Vau Buren wtrees 
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Judge Wallace of the United States 


circuit court, has made a decision, partly | 


in favor of the Western Union telegraph 
company and purtly against it, in its ap- 
plication for an injunction restraining the 
city from enforcing the law for the re- 
moval of telegraph poles and wires from 
the streets. Judge Wallace upholds 
jurisdiction for the United States conrts 
on the ground that the streets of New 
York are post roads, and that the West- 
ern Union, having become a dtisiness 
agency of government, has by act of con- 
gress the right to construct and operate 
lines of telegraph over and along any 
post road. From this he argues that if 
any state law or municipal ordipance pre- 
vents such construction or operation it. is 
the duty of the federal courts to inter- 
fere. But he also holds that this duty 
arises only when local authority incapa- 
citates or unreasonably interferes with 
the telegraph company, und that the re- 
quirement that wires shall be put ander- 
grouad does not incapacitate or interfere, 
butis a proper police regulation. The 
privilege of maintaining telegraph wires 
over and alung post roads, he says, is not 
to be construed so us to exclude regula- 
tions by the state respecting location and 
inode of construction and imuintenance. 
As to the wires that are strung along the 
elevated railroad, however, Judge Wal- 
lace allows the injunction. The elevated 
railroad, being a post road distinct from 
and independent of the street upon which 
it is erected, the attempt of the city to 
require the removal altogether of the 
wires from the elevated structure, and its 
purpose to refuse to permit them to be 
kept there at all, is nota regulation but 
an absolute denial of the use a particular 
post road. 


ee tenn ante nst 


There is something humorous in the 
spectacle of Andrew Carnegie appearing 
before the Pennsylvania legislature to 
denounce the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany asa monopoly, When Mr. Carnegie 
appears before congress to denounce the 
beneliciaries of the protective tariff as 
monopolists it will be quite pluin that be 
is opposed to monopulies—-those that help 
him as well as those that hurt him. 
Meantime there is room for an inference 
that Mr. Curnegie’s monopoly and the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s monopoly are not 
enjoying harmonious relations. 

The Albany correspondent of the New 
York Evening Telegram has been looking 
intosome old highway charters with the 
result of shedding aw good deal of digit 
upon our legislative policy of half a cen- 
tury and more avo, LC appears that our 
policy then was what it should be now, 
The old-fashioned plank roads were con- 
structed and operated by private corpora- 
tions, of which there were chartered at 
every session of the legislature from tive 
to fifteen. Each of these charters reserved 
to the state the right to ussume owner. 
ship at any time, and provided that when 
the revennes of the roads should have 
paid buck to the stockholders the amount 
of their stock and ten per cent annual 
dividends the youd should, without any 
legislative action, revert absolutely to the 
ttate. This policy was uleo adopted re- 





| policy was followed, 








specting canals, and in 1817 the state ex- 
ercised its reserved rights as to them. 
When railroads were introduced the same 
The first railroad 
charter, that of the Mohawk und Hud- 
son, provided that the charter should be 
deemed to be taken upon the condition 
that at any time within five years alter 
the completion of the road it should be- 
come null and void, aud the railroad vest 
in and become the property of the state 
Upon repayment to the company of the 
cost of construction plus interest and 
minus tolls received. The second charter 
was to the Geneva and Canandaigua, and 
provided that at the end of two yeurs 
froin the completion of the road the state 
night take itat its appraised value, and 
if it failed to take at that time the charter 
should expire in fifty years. In 1882 there 
were granted twenty-seven railroad chart- 
ers, every ohne of which contained pro- 
Visions fur purchase by the state, aod also 
that at the end of certain fixed periods 
they should revert to the state if not pur- 
chased before, The Telegrain  corre- 
spondenut fully proves his conclusion that 
“the forefathers contemplated and ad- 
hered to the doctrine of state ownership 
and control of means of transportation.” 





The Ohio State Journal is uneusy m ve- 
half of Allen W. Thurman, whom the 
single tax men of Ohio are indorsing for 
eovernor. One of these indorsements was 
given by the Youngstown single tax club 
at its celebration of Jefferson's birthday, 
and the Journal wants to know why “the 
Henry George party” should celebrate the 
birthday of Thomas JetYerson. Tf the 
Journal editor would take a brief vacation 
and spend it in reading the life and letters 
of Jefferson, together with a little Amer- 
ican history of the Jeffersonian period, 
glancing incidentally at the declaration 


of independence, and would then find out 


from some intelligent compositor in his 
office What the single tax is, he would un- 
derstand why single tax men celebrate 
Jetferson’s birthday, A man whe thinks 
that the single tax is a tax upon homes, 
and this is the idea of the Journal editor, 
need huve no fear of learning more than 
he ought to know. 


The Pennasvivania protection'st may be 
trusted to serve his fellow citizens who 
make things, at the expense of his fellow- 
citizens who trade things, and of those 
who use things. The manufacturers of 
worsteds have not been satisfied with the 
amount of tariff protection they get, and 
lust winter tried to get a new classification 
through congress. In this they failed, 
Later, and since the new administration 
vame in, they have tried to get a depart- 
ment ruling which would add five percenta 
pound and five per cent ad valorem to the 
duty on imported worsteds. While this 
was under consideration, some bright 
mind suggested that the customs collector 
might rule in favor of the manufacturers, 
and in that way the matter could) be car- 
ried into the courts. No sooner said than 
done, A Philidelphia appraiser prompt- 
ly advanced the duty, Now the importers 
will add tho extra duty and a profit on it 
to the price of their goods, just as Poust- 
inaster-veneral Wannamaker did with his 
ribbons, and after a Jong litigation, just 
usin Wannamaker’s case again, the entire 
price taken in this way from consumers, 
Will be divided between the importers and 
their lawyers, 


— 








Sume weeks ago THE STANDARD copied 
w fanciful story from the San Francisco 
Aryonaut, giving proper credit according 
to its custom, Hugh O, Pentecost clips 
asentence from this story, and in last 
week's issue of the Twentieth Century 
makes the following use of it: 

Hus Tuy STANDARD abaudoned its policy of 
studiously excluding everything on the 
money question, or did the followiog sen- 
tence ship in unawares? 

The precious metals, as au term gold and 
silver, bad not been used as currency for 
sume thousands of years befure my time, and 
had been replaced by verbal contract or 
written menuranda of transactions, As gold 
and silver no longer represeuted values, the 
accumulation of these metals or their equiva- 
lents becume valucless; and as their pusses- 
sion conferred no benefit upon the possessor, 
the great incentive to all the frauds, villaiu- 
ies und crimes which now aMict and debase 
human life, was absent. 





THE STANDARD. 
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To be sure, it occurs in an article quoted 
from another publication and refers to au 
imaginary civilization upon this planet before 
the flood, but it is very dangerous doctrine to 
get abroad among the single taxers, 80 mauy 


.of whom cling to the idea that gold is the 


only real money and that interest is not a 
symptom of disease but necessary to social 
health. Accidents will happen in the best 
regulated newspapers, but THE STANDARD 
should be more careful. It will not da to 
even quote such beresv as the above; because 
heresy is exceedingly “catching.” 

It is not true that Tike SranpakRb studi- 
ously excludes everything on the money 
question. Tt treats the money question 
as it treats other qustions, the single tax 
and reluted issues excepted, discussing it 
When it isasubject of current ioterest 
and leaving it alone when itis not. Of 
this Mr. Pentecost is aware, and we can- 
not fora moment suppose that he intended 
exactly what his words imply. The criti- 
cist that was probably in his thought 
was not that THE STANDARD studiously 
excludes the money question, but that it 
does not sludiously inelude it. This critt- 
cism is justified by the fact. 

The single tax is the fundamental prac- 
tical reform. ‘Phe money question is not 
fundamental, nor has it any sucu con- 
nection with the single tux as exists be- 
tween the single tax and free trade. Free 
trade is a highway leading to the single 
tax, while money reform, like a variety of 
other reforms, is at best only supple- 
mental. Offensive and defensive alliances 
between the single tax movement and any 
of these would be worse than folly. Our 
cause is broad enough to welcome every 
man who believes it to be fundamental, 
no matter what his convictions are on 
other subjects; but it cannot afford to be 
an omnium-gatherum of theories, It may 
be narrow to confine the single tax move 
ment to the single tax cause, but the sue- 
cess of the cause demands it. 


The supreme court gave a judgment in 
this county last week which ought to in- 
terest every one who abhors the idea of 
depriving the landlords of ground rent 
without compensating them. In 1584, 
Josephine F. Classon owned the premises 
No. 42 Sheriff street, but neylecting to 
pay her tases they were sold by the 
sherit!, Now it appears that there was a 
defect in the tax title, and the property is 
returned to Mrs. Classon. If the matter 
stopped here, there would be an analogy 
between the case of this purchaser and 
that of the landlords under «a general 
confiscation of titles to the — state, 
But the matter does not stop here, The 
further it goes the worse is it for the com- 
pensation argument. If land titles gven- 
erally were resumed by the state, im- 
provements would be sacredly secured to 
the owners, and no back rents for the 
land would be colleted, Not so in this 
tax title cause. Not content with taking 
from the purchaser the land he had bought 
and paid hard earned money for, upon 
the assurance of the state that he should 
peaceably enjoy it, the state also con- 
fiscates any diiprovements he may have 
made and vives judgment against him 
for nearly p4,000 for rent for the time he 
occupied the premises. 

The Saxton ballot bill was pussed by 
the assembly last week by a vote of 74 to 
44. It was a strictly party vote, the demo- 
erats Opposing. Since the bill has been 
made a party measure there is reuson to 
beheve that the republican senate will 
pass it without delay, We shall then 
know whether the governor will go the 
length of completely committing his 
party in this state to electoral corruption, 
At his command the democratic assembly- 
men have placed themselves on record, 
and the democratic senators will probably 
do the same; but the governor is not quite 
so fat-witted us not to think twice when 
the bill comes to him before making 
himself personally responsible for the de- 
feat of this reform. It is one thing to 
have the democratic caucus pull his chest- 
nuts out of the fire, and quite a different 
thing to pull them out himself, 


In New Jersey the senate hus uader- 
taken the job of defeating the bill, The 
house tried it but could not not stand the 
pressure, The democrats were in the main 
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opposed to the bill, but only two dared to 
vote against it. In the senate there is 
not to be open opposition, but manipula- 
tion and delay until adjournment, 








It should not be forgotten that in every 
stute where the ballot bill has been pre- 
sented it has been opposed by the party 
whose machine was in the ascendency, 
In Indiana, where machine tactics have 
been particularly advantageous to the 
republicans, the bill was opposed by the 
republicans and supported and carried 
through by the democrats. In Maine and 
Connecticut, also, where the repnblican 
machine controls, the bill encountered re- 
publican opposition, while in New York 
und New Jersey, where the democratic 
wachine controls, it encounters demo- 
cratie opposition. This shows clearly 
enough that neither republicans nor dem- 
ocrats, us such, are opposed to the bill, 
but that party bosses know what it 
means, and wherever boss ship pays, 
there the bess brings his power to bear 
upoo his party to kill the Lill. But it is 
only a matter of a very little time now. 
With the system in operation in Massa- 
chusetts this year and in Indiana and 
some othei states next, the reform can- 
not be long delayed in any state. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


It is predicted tbat the London season of 
1889 will be one of diamouds. If this be the 
case, Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin will do their fair share toward the bril- 
liancy of the show, to say notbing of Mrs. 
Mackay and several new stars from the West- 
erp hemisphere, who bave made preparation 
to shine in London this season. Among these 
is Mrs Kennedy of Boston, who bas taken 
the spacious house of Lord Stanley of Pres- 
ton in Portland place, and who is to be engin- 
eered through the shoals and quicksands of 
English bich life by Lady Mandeville. Mr. 
aud Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, after taking 
possessica of their Belyravian residence, have 
started on a continental trip, from whicb 
they will return to Paris in time for the open- 
iug of the expusition, and then spend the re- 
inainder of their time abroad in London. — 
(New York Sun. 


A young man nutmed William Miller, a fae- 
tory hand, fainted on the street in New 
Brunswick, N. J.. on Wednesday night from 
sheer starvation. He was cut of work and 
had exten buthing fur sometime. He was ex- 
ceediugly weak and died shortly after being 
takeu to the poor faru this moruing.—[N. Y. 
Star, April 12. 


A Woman who wants to be extravagant can 
walk into any of the largest of the Sixth 
uvenue stores and buy a 8550 suitof under- 
clothiog from the stock ou the shelves. She 
can even make her chuice between a number 
of different styles of suits of that) price. 
When it comes to the cheaper sort cf gouds, 
suits that sells from $125 vo S175, there are 
seures of different stvles from which she can 
select. There ure whole shelves tilled with 
boxes containing vothiag but these goods fur 
Which it would seem that there could be no 
demand. 


Magdalena Chesky, who lives at 608 East 
Twelfth street, was arraigned before Justice 
O'Reilly in the Essex Market police court the 
other day, charged with abandoning her five- 
mounths-old ehild. Ste bad left the little one 
ina hallway in Hester street, and one of the 
tenants followed her and had her arrested. 
The excuse she gave wus her poverty. As 
she said to the judge, “No one wishes t> em- 
ploy a woman witb ua ebild in her arms.” 

Jobn McKeon, the oil king, bas an income 
of $50,000 a month from bisoil wells, In addi- 
tion to his oil interests he owns 25,000 ucres 
of vellow pine lund in Alabama, one of the 
largest flour mills in Minnesota, and a_ busi- 
ness block in Baltimore said tu be worth 
£', 900,000. 

Three little children were buried in the 
putter’s field a couple of weeks ago, their 
parents being too poor to pay for the expeuse 
of afuacral. One was the first born of a 
young couple living in Suffolk street, who 
were einpluyed ino a shoe store but were 
thrown out of work by the failure of their 
employer. They struggled along in extreme 
poverty and tually when they were entirely 
destitute and behind hand with the rent, the 
child vouk sick and died. They brought it to 
the inorgue and asked the authorities to bury 
it. Ancther was brought to the morzue in 
ina busket by a boy, dt was the child of a 
woinan in Mott street. The boy said a mun 
had seat bim saying to hun that be could not 
bear to carry it there himseif. The ehtld was 
four months old, The third was brought by 
a respectable lookiug man. He suid he was a 
car «driver, but lost bis work through the 
strike. He could not afford a burial, but did 
not want bis child dissected, s0 be brougnt it 
tu the morgue, 


The most expensive corset kept in stock at 
the dry goods stores of this city is usually a 
$55 one. To spend more than that ona cor- 
set & Woman must have it made to order. 
Thirty-tive dollars buys a dream in heavy 
satin, sprinkled with gould embroidery, or 
decorated wilh a clever imitation of band 
painting, Je is lined with heavy sik and 
made so that there is nol a seam or rough- 
Nees Of any sort to worry the tender flesh of 
the wearer, and the harsh steels where it 
fustens iv front ure covered with dows lest 
they might accidentally pinch the flesh. Buch 
corsets are made entirely by hand in Paris 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


At this writing the fate of the seven 
huodred and nine human beings knowa 
to have been on bourd the steamer Dan- 
mark isstill a mystery, They may have 
been rescued by some passing vessel; 
they may have tuken to the boats; they 
may have perished utterly. Ip what 
form disaster came upon them, whether 
by collision, by stress of weather, by acci- 
dent to machinery, there are no means 
of knowing. Only this is tolerably cer- 
tain, that they have been through an 
experience of agony and terror such as, 
luckily, falls but rarely to humanity's 
lot. And thisis highly probable: that the 
disaster was one sgeainst which human 
science is amply able to provide efficient 
safeguards, Some day men will bethink 
themselves that life at sea jis just as 
sacred as life on shore, When that day 
comes, the ocean steamer will be safer 
than the express trains. But it never 
will come while ship owners are allowed 
io plead that the ccean is ruled by a 
special deity, who sinks or saves them 
accoiding as he feels like it, and again-t 
whose freaks of destruction it is useless 
to take precautions that cost money. 











The Allard case is a very sad one. 
Here isa firm of wicked Frenchmen, who 
have for vears been deluging the best 
people of New York, Chicago, and other 
cities with pauper made old masters, pau- 
per made tapestries, pauper made brica 
brac, and other European wickednesses, 
and all this under the very nose of the 
custom house, without a cent of duty 
paid. The Vanderbilt family seem to 
have been especially the victims of this 
cunningly Jaid scheme of persecution. 
They have been deluged with imitation 
Rembrandts at $20.000 each, with por- 
traits of their offspring at $6,000 apiece, 
with Gobelin tapestries, with portieres, 
with decorated doors, with French clocks, 
with goodness only knows what. besides. 
The pauper product people got $95,000 out 


‘of one of them. and he wasn't the chief 


man of the family either. The villainy 
has been going on for vears and nobody 
“an say how creat the injury to American 
labor may not have been. At last a dis- 
charged employe, moved by remorse or a 
desire to get square, or something, went 
and told, and the custom house officers 
came down like the wolf on the fold, and 
the deluge was dammed in every sense of 
the word. 


Of course the Allards were very wicked 
We all know that it is very 
wrong for the people of one country to 
try to sell things to the people of another; 
and the history of our negotiations with 
Japan and Corea is quite sufficient to 
show the painstaking accuracy with which 
we have always squared our practice with 
our theory. And yet in some respects, 
this Allard case is a perplexing one to the 
moralist. 

For example, the Allards deluged one 
of the Vanderbilt son-in-laws with a pict- 
ure valued at $20.00. They brought it 
ashore, in defiance of the army and navy, 
screwed up between two doors, and told 
the son-in-law that it was a pauper prod- 
uct. They also collected from him a sum 
of several thousand dollars. which they 
told him was used to square the treasury 
department—p.aying duties is the slang 
term for it. The son-in-law bowed his 
head to the deluge and paid the $20,000, 
and the treasury department bribe besides, 
because he thouzht the picture was a 
pauper product—he supposed it to be the 
work of a pauper named Rembrandt, who 
has since died. But the picture was not 
by any means the pauper product the 
Allards suid it was. It was only a copy 
of a pauper product, Very probably it 
was the work of some American artist. 
And the law says that American artists 
living in Europe are not paupers, and 
their paintings may be brought ashore 
without any bribe tothe custom house. 
Now it is clear that the Allards would 
have done wrong to sell Mr. Twombly ¢ 
real, genuine, sure enough Rembrandt 
painting. isn’t it? That sort of thing isa 
moral offense, which we try to check, 
just as we do saloon keeping, by a sort of 
high license system, But if so, wasn’t it 
rather @ praiseworthy action to sell him 
au imitation article, the product of the 
lubor of some honest American exile? 
Mr. Twombly had developed an unwhole- 
some appetite for pauper products, just 
asa toper develops an appetite for rum. 
If it be praiseworthy to humbug the toper 
into drinking colored Jemonade instead 
of wine, whisky or crambambali (and who 


will deny it? surely it must have been | 
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right to humbug Mr. Twombly into con- 
suming an American colored canvas in- 
stead of the seductive and deadly old 
master he was longing for. If not, why 
not? 

Also I would respectfully inquire why 
itshould be imputed to the Allards for 
uuorighteousness that they collected from 
their customers the duties that they 
didn’t pay over to the custom house? 
The object of the duties, as we ail know 
very well, is not to increase that embar- 
rassing surplus, but to make the con- 
sumption of pauper products an_ ex- 
pensive business to the misguided Ameri- 
can consumer, Was not this object 
amply effected by the Allards’ method? 
Tt seems to ame it was. Suppose 
they had smuggled their Rembrandts 
and things into the country and offered 
them for sale without adding the duty to 
the price. They would have simply en- 
couraged the appetite for pauper products, 
and the end of it all might have been 
that the wholesome American chromo 
would have been submerged by a deluge 
of old masters, So far from having been 
cuiltv of any crime in this matter, I sub- 
mit that Allard & Sons have really bene- 
fited humanity by working out the solu- 
tion of a great financial and economic 
problem. They have showed us how pro- 
tective duties may be collected without 
increasing the surpius. 


The simple truth is that morality and 
the custom hotse are like oii and water. 
You may churn them up together to all 
eternity, but they will never mix. 

Three hundred dollars a square foot is the 
ralue at which Mr. Harnett estimates the 
lot, 25 feet by 100, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Chambers street. Mr. Harnett 
isa real estate broker of experience, an 
expert in his business, Ile made this esti- 
mate under oath in the surrogate’s court 
last week. 

Three hundred dollars a square foot is 
$13,068,000 an acre. A quarter section of 
land, at that rate, would be worth $2,190,- 
880,000. The farmers who think thesinele 
tux on land values is going to trouble 
them, would do well to study these 
fleures, 





‘Put the children into schouls and let 
the grown up people work.” So says the 
Press, the paper that believes the grown 
people of America ought not to be trusted 
tovotomarket. 

The Press is agitated over a discovery 
it has made, since last November, that a 
reat many children have to work fora liv- 
inginthiscountry, Massachusetts, forex- 
ample, had 10,000 children under 16 work- 
ingin hertextile mills alone last vear. And 
Massachusetts, so the Press says, takes 
better care of her children than any other 
stute in the Union. The factory inspec- 
tors of New York and other states,” the 
Press goes on to say, “agree that children 
who come to this country from England, 
Germany and Switzerland, nine years old 
and upward are better developed, physi- 
cally and mentally, than native American 
children working in the same mills, who 
have grown up in the shadow of school 
houses and never entered them,” 

The Press finds this state of atfairs all 
wronr. Something must be done about 
it. ‘We are rich enough,” the Press says, 
“to build, man and equip a school system 
embracing every child to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen.” And so it wants some 
more Jaws passed. Laws to build the 
school houses and laws to make the chil- 
dren go tothem. Law, so the Press ap- 
pears to think, can do anything. If men 
are hungry, give them Jaw. If children 
ure ignorant, a little law will) educate 
them. If men are out of work, a little 
more law will give them employment at 
high wages. Its a thoroughly protee- 
tionist idea, The legisliture is the pro- 
tectionist’s god, and the lobby is his 
temple. 


We are rich enough,” the Press says, 
Arewerichenouzh? Arewerich enough ? 
Isn't our trouble simply and purely that 
we are not rich enough to give our chil- 
drea schouiing ?) Mr, Porter of the Press, 
and Mr. Anmidown, and Colonel Elliott 
F. Shepard, and other protected protec- 
tionists don't send their children into 
factories, or make cash girls and boys 
out of them. The school system seems 
somehow to be lirge enough to embrace 
their children, Why isn’t it big enough 
to embrace the children of the men who 
work for themas well?) The simple truth 


is that Mr. Porter and Mr. Ammidown 
and Mr. Shepard, and men of their class, 
can afford to give their children school- 
ing, but a good many of the rest of us 








— 


cannot. Itis not more schools that we 
want, but more wealth. Take the shack- 
les off our industry, Mr. Porter, and we 
can solve the education problem for our- 
selves. 





South Carolina is richer than she was a 
month or twoago. There has heen no 
very great increase of things within her 
borders, and her people as a whole, are 
not likely to be any better off; but she 
counts herself richer, for all that. A 
number of capitalists from New York and 
other northern cities have been down 
there, trying to buy the privilege of dig- 
ging phosphates in various localities, And 
the men who own the phosphate lands, 
hearing of this sudden activity of the 
market, have doubled their prices, They 
ask twice as much for their lands as they 
did a few months ago. The consequence 
is that the difficulty of getting phosphates 
in South Carolina is about twice as great 
as it was. Curiously enough, the news- 
papers and people of the state appear to 
rejoice in this state of affairs. 

T. L. M’Creapy. 


HOME AVENUE. 
"A Fable. 


E,W. Shiblev inthe Pentre Guide and Rhude Island 
Bustness Jouraal, Providence, R. Lf, 


The mayor one day was driving through 
the suburbs when he noticed a street: connect- 
ing two avenues, on which no house was built. 
“It seems to me,” he said to the president. of 
the board of aldermen who was with him, 
“that that would be a fine street for building 
on. DT wonceer why no one has seen fit to put 
up a house on it?” 

“Altogether likely some real estate broker 
has cornered it and is holding it for a rise in 
land values,” reptied the practical president 
of the board. 

The mayor said nota word more, but he 
thought a great deal. When he returned to 
the Citv hall he instructed his clerk to goto 
the office of the city assessor and find out 
who owned the land on this street called 
Home avenue, according to the legend on the 
gras post. 

‘It belongs to the citv, your honor,” said 
the clerk when he returned. 

The mayor did a fot more thinking that duy 
and the next. The following day the board 
of aldermen met and received the following 
messave from the muyor: 

Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen: Be- 
tween the great thoroughfares, A and B 
avenues, connecting them, les a street called 
Heme avenue, on which no house is buist, and 
Which belones to the citv. It dees no man 
good. It returns no money to ibe city treus- 
ury. I propose that a sewer at once be 
placed beneath this street, and thatthe city 
envineer be instructed to stake it cif in lots ef 
ti{tv feet frontage, allowing uny citizen of 
the United States who will express his inten- 
tion, to build) upon any lot he may choose, a 
house in which he is to reside, be to own all 
improvements he may make thereon, and to 
pay astaxes euch vear the assessed rental 
value of the lot, no taxes to be placed on the 
buildings, Tsugvest this as an experiment, 
us T am firmly of the opinion that home- 
steadine should be fostered in this city. 

(Sigaed.] THE MAYor. 

The honorable board being composed of 
men who placed the welfare of the city be- 
fore their own private interests, passed the 
necessary resolutions to make the mayor's 
idea a law. 

The sewer was placed under the streets, 
lots were staked out by the engineers aud 
then the public was notified through the pa- 
pers that any one who was) an Americun 





citizen could build) thereon, paying only 
iw tax on the rental value of the lot. A 


ereat number read the advertisement and for- 
gotil as svuon as read, They did not under- 
stund what “rental value” meant, and they 
had no idea of building anvway. A buteher, 
who was a shrewd fellow, was the first to see 
into it. He had paid $25 a month rent for fit- 
teen years or more, and was heartily siek of 
it. He immediately tock the borse car, which 
rau by Home avenue, and choosing a corner 
Jot, Went as fast us he eould to the citv engi- 
neer’s offlve und recistered his istention to 
build. Then be told bis wife about it, and 
they formulated a plan for a home, 

Suid the butcher, ‘Wife, we have paid $4,500 
reat the last tifteen years, We will probably 
live together twenty-flve years yet. So let 
us speud that much on our home, and then we 
can leave it ty our children, for you see no 
matter how expensive our house is, we woul 
have to pay a cent more tuxes.” 

Then a baker Gtrinbled,” and laid claim to 
neoruer lot, A barber heard a customer who 
was waiting for “next” wondering about the 
strange “ad.” and saw the cat at onee. He 
@ot another corper, A lawyer who had im- 
portuned his Jandlord jn vain to repaper his 
tenement, got desperate and claimed the re- 
inaining evrner. Then every body saw it all 
at once aed cone would have thought Booth 
aud Barrett tickets were for sule at the office 
of the caity engineer. The mayor Jooked on 
aud smiled, All the Jots were taken and 
building began at onee. The architects were 
driven for plans for “beautatul homes.” “We 
won't have to pay any tax on them, so let us 
have them a6 Une as we can afford,” cried 
they will. 

The next year the miyor and the president 








of the board of aldermen happened out that 
way, so they drove through Home avenue, 
Thera was not ai stick in the street. Where 
lnst year no heuses had stood were now two 
rows of as handsome homes as one would 
Wish to see. The painter and the carpenter 
bad vied with each other in producing artis- 
tic eects. Each house sat buck twenty feet 
from the street, and before ench was a bed 
of flowers. Everything looked so clean and 
neat and beautiful that the mayor slapped 
the president of the board on the shoulder 
and eried: “LP knew jit was iin them: all a 
man wiotsis achanee!") When the buteher 
and the baker met iu the borse car of a morn- 
ing, they smiled knowingly at each other, as 
much as tu say, ‘We're in luek, ant we.” 
For some reason or other the mayor and 
the whole board of aldermen were defeated 
the next year, although they had the selid 
vote of Home avenue, and a new staff of 
oflivers Were elected. Home avenue was the 
political death cf his honor, Some eaitled 
him un idealist, a dreamer and a publica 
nuisanee, The new board spent their hours 
of executive session discussing and wrang- 
ling over who was to be cominissioner of the 
city cesspool, and sono more fovlish legis- 
lating was indulged in. 


MORAL. 

There are plenty of streets in Providence | 

where « Home avenue could be made. Is the 

ideal street which the Rental Guide has con- 

ceived so utterly impracticable? All the 

citizens of this city want is a chance; why 
but encourage the building of houses? 


PROTECTING LABOR. 
The Reaultant “esas as: men Throuch a 
Gtass Daurkly—Extraces from Exchanges. 


Lancaster, Pa., April & —The Susquehanna 
iron company’s mills at Columbia shut down 
to-day, the men refusing to accept the re- 
duction announced a few davs aca. Over 
140 men are idle. The Columbia iron eom- 
pupv’s mill is also idle. She employes of the 
Columbia rolliog mill accepted the reduction. 

Salem, Mass., April &—Nearly all the car- 
penters bere struck this morning for a nine- 
hour day, and the trouble will probably be 
settled by a reduction of wages of twenty- 
five cents per day. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 8&—Thcusands of 
men lined Main street. this afternoon, and 
threw stones at the car drivers as they 
passed. One driver drew a revolver, but it 
was knocked out of bis hand. 

Last weck the railroad coal operators of 
the Pittsburg and Hocking valley districts 
decided to reduce the wages of miners tive 
certs per ton, to date from the Ist of May. 

McLanahan, Smith & Co., of Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., and the Hollidaysburg iron cen pany 
have reduced the wages of their pudulers 
from $5.75 to $3 50 per ton. 

Reduction in the wages of operatives ia 
New Eogland mills appears to be the order of 
the day. 

The broad loom weavers in Cutter's silk 
mill at Bethlehem, Pa., last Friday were noti- 
fied of a reduction in their Wages of about 85 
cents per day. 

Last Monday a reduction of five per cent 
inthe pay of the employes of the Pottsville 
iron and steel company went into effect. On 
the same dav the waves of nearly all the pud- 
dlers at the Bethelehem iron works were re- 
duced from $5.80 to &8 45 per ton, and ut the 
Allentown rolling mil trom: $3.90 to $3 25 per 
ton. 

The puddlers in the Sunbury, Pa., nail 
works last week stepped work upen seeing a 
notice posted in the antl) that ther waces 
would be reduced to &3 a ten, 

The Istof April has brought a reducticn of 
five percent in the wages of skilled labor 
and ten per cent in that of unskilled labor at 
the Pennsylvania steel works at Steeltun. 

On Wednesday notices were posted in the 
Clark thread works at Newark of a reduction 
in Wages amounting to abeut fifteen per cent. 

The puddlers in the Lebanon, Pa., nut and 
bolt works have struck aculnst a reduction ip 
wupes of twealy-five conus a tun, 

The Hinckley locomotive works of Boston 
have shut down, and will remuin closed for 
somne time, dullness of trade beiug alleged to 
be the cause, 

Parties who should know say that before 
the end of this week the Moncngubela miners 
will be without work or wages, there beiog 
sone 6,000 of them, many with families. 


Prang's Pablications fov Laster Tide, 

Messrs, L. Prang & Co. have placed upon 
the murket a darce assortinent of cresh aster 
yueds in the shape of curds, satin prints, 
booklets and books. Flowers, landscapes and 
lovely children are the principal motits for 
the designs, and lofty and apprepriate senti- 
ments accompany them. Among the novel- 
ties are art tiles, in imitation of plastic tiles, 
hand- modeled inexact imitation of ola carved 
ory. The art booksissned are, besides “The 
Lord is Risen? und “Come, Suushiue, Come,” 
whieh met with such larze sale last year, 
“Easter Spires,” a dainty tittle vem, eontaiu- 
Ing a poem by Mrs. Auoie D. Darling, with 
five charming full-page photugravures by Ty, 
K. Harlow, in Wuminated cover: “A Garland 
of Songs,” containing fifteen full-page monas 
tint Wustrations by Lisbeth B. Comius, aud 
“Not to Myself Alone,” a poem, with six full- 
page etchings by L. K. Harlow, vignettes in 
pen drawing by F. Schuyler Mathews, und # 
hand-dacorated cover of artistic design. 
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CURREN 
Missing tho Koad. 

Mr. Charles Richardson appears to be a 
‘man who prefers writing to reading, In- 
tenting his mind on the consideration of 
the industrial problem, he seems to have 
thought the subject out, with penin hand, 
to a nebulous, indeterminate sort of con- 
clusion, the result being a very tastefully 
printed and elegantly bound little volume. 
There is no faults to find with Mr. 
Richardson's mode of siudy. The pen is 
agreat aid to thonent. The recording of 
aH argument as it shapes itself in the 
mind really does concentrate attention 
and assist the mental process. If men 
generally would adopt that method of 
studying social questions the day of in- 
dustrial emancipation would be im- 
measurably hastened, and an inconceiv- 
able ameunt of agony be spared the 





[ THOUGHT. 


ea cant ae 


world, Me. Richardson’s mistake has 
been in not supplementing his own 


thought by a study of the thoughts and 
arguments of others. Tf before sending 
his manuscript to the printers. and while 
yet his mind was fresh from the study of 
the ‘labor problem,” he had taken the 
~ trouble to read “Progress and Poverty,” 
the world would have been poorer by a 
book and the single tax would have gained 
an earnest advocate. For. bis thought 
had brought lim so near tothe truth that 
a single ray of light would have enabled 
him to see it. And truth once seen in 
that fashion—by a mind whose perceptive 
powers have been quickened by earnest 
thourht—is never again lost sight of. 


If the laborers are tnabletoobtain satisfac. 
tory waves from their) present employers or 
to find better situations elsewhere, why can 
they not ignore all employers entirely and 
leave them, to work for themselves or not as 
they may sve fit?) Whatis there to preveut 
the workmen from adopting a more primi- 
tive and less artificial mode of life, laboring 
solely for their own benefit, building their 
owe houses, raising their own food, and mak- 
ing their own clothes, just us they would do 
if they were the first settlers in a new 
country or cast away upon some fertile but 
uninhabited island? 

The answer to this question may be of 
much use to us, but in order to fiud it we 
must remember that while, as previously 
stuted, neither our necessities nor our lux- 
uries can be supplied without human labor, 
yet buinan labor is itself absolutely useless 
and powerless unless it can have access to 
the natural forees and materials with which 
we ure surrounded, aud that it is almost 
equally dependent upon the use of the tools, 
euginues, factories, food, clothing, bouses, 
etc., which are the accumulated fruits of 
previous labor. 

A man may be surrounded with rich lands, 
mines, flocks, berds, tools, muchinery, ete., 
und yet, if he is prevented from touching or 
using auy of these, no matter how great his 
strength and skil and energy, he may starve 
or freeze to deuth. Without the use of land 
he can neither plant, por reap, nor build. If 
deprived of touls and material te work upon, 
he can make nothing for himself or others, 
and bis industry and ability are as useless as 
a windmill would be in a vacunin. 

It fuilows, therefore, that if u portion of 
maukind obtain in aby way—honestly or 
otherwise—the entive control, monopoly, or 
ownership of all the stores of food and 
elothes and all the available Jand, build- 
iugs, machinery and other furms of real and 
personal property esseatial for production, 
and generally koown as wealth or cupital, 
alt other mea will be practically helpless; 
and if they cannot get permission to use this 
property upon any better terms, they must 
either become the luborers and servants of 
its owners or perish with buager or cold. 


How wonderfully close a man may 
come to the truth and yet never recognize 
it! Asingle word of hint or suggestion 
might have brushed away the cobwebs 
from before Me. Richardson’s eyes and 
showed him the difference between na- 
ture’s supply of materials and force and 
man’s supply of factories and tools. He 
would have seen that without the right of 
access to nature’s storehouse,the man with 
tools is to the full as helpless as the man 
without; winle, that right being assured, 
the lack of “tools, engines, factories, food, 
clothing, houses, ete.” is but a tem- 
porary inconvenience, that a brief period 
of industry will remove, To labor and 
Jand all things in the shape of wealth are 
possible. To labor without the raw ma- 
terial of nature even the simplest and 
most elenentary forms of production are 
impossible, The Israelites picked up the 
manna in the wilderness and were filled, 
Without the privilege of access to the 
Jand on which the manna lay, they would 
have starved—uas men do nowadays—with 
foad in plenty in plain sight; and the pos. 
session of baskets to put the manna in 
would have helped them no more than 
the possession of a hoe can benelit the 
map who is refused permission to culti- 
vale the soil, 
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For want of sucha hint or suggestion 
Mr. Richardson goes wandering abroad, 
and blunders round among all sorts of 


theories and notions. He falls foul of 


competition and bewilders himself with | 


the allempt to find something wrong in 
that principle of human nature that 1s at 
the bottom of all material progress~—the 
desire, namely, to get the greatest re- 
ward for the least amount of labor. He 
attacks greed and selfishness as though 
those vices were original and altogether 
independent of antecedent causes. He 
complains that rich men waste their 
riches in luxury and ostentation, that 
speculation, stock gambling and corners 
are unchecked. Generally be finds the 
universe full of flaws, and any quantity 
of poullices and patches needed. And 
after guessing around in this fashion for 


several chapters, he at last comes 
to the conclusion that everything 
will be made right if the church 

mun only persuade the rich people 


to study a selection of scripture texts 
and refuse to be rich any longer. Start- 
ing out with a clear recognition of the 
fact that the oppression of the poor is 
their want of wealth, he winds up with 
the conclusion that the desire for wealth 
is the real root of all the trouble, and 
never sees the contradiction, So easy is 
it for men to go astray if they fail to read 
the sign post at the fork of the roads, 

Mr. Richardson's book will have, 1 ven- 
ture to say,a very limited circulation, 
and will not be really read, even by those 
who may happen to get hold of it. And 
yet it isan encouraging thing that such 
books should be written. For they show 
that their writers are honestly searching 
for the truth. And there is no way of 
finding truth save only the good old fash- 
ioned way of looking for it. 

T. L. MCREApY. 


A Protectioniat Professor's Dilemimn. 


Brook.yn, N. Y.—A learned professor tum- 
bled iuto a very deep hole while discussing 
the restriction of immigration before the 
Brooklyn Philosophical society the other 
afternoon. The professor wag po other than 
Van Buren Denslow. He denied the doctrine 
of Malthus—that increase of population causes 
poverty through pressure on subsistence, em- 
ploying the arguments advanced by Mr. 
George in showing the absurdity of the doc- 
trine. Next he stated as a principle that 
restriction of immigration was morally wrong, 
and wrong also because of the mutual help 
that Jarge bodies of workers are to each 
other and to all, and that this help would 
enable all to obtain a living witb greater 
ease; and he added that it was an undisputed 
fact that the lurcer the bodies of people who 
were brought into communication the greater 
the benefits they would confer upon each 
other. [ complimented the professor upon 
his conversion to the new political economy 
and inquired if be could still stick to pro- 
tection, which restricted communication be- 
tween the largest possible bodies of workers— 
all the world. The professor was nonplussed 
at this new aspect of the question, and in his 
reply made baste to slay a theory that he in- 
timated was Heury George's, but which turned 
out to be socialism; but by stating that it was 
large production that made cheap goods he 
inystitied the protectionists in the audience, 
who believed that it is pauper Jabor that 
makes them. In fact, the only persons in the 
audience who seemed to enjoy the professor's 
talk were the new political economisus. In 
this connection I will give the professor a 
pressing and cordial invitation to come and 
address the Eastern District Brooklyn single 
tax club whenever he can make it convenient 
—the subject to be the single tax. The club 
meets at Phoonix hall, 115 South Eighth street, 
Wednesday evenings. 

FREpD. J. DEVERALL, 157 Broadway. 





Couceruing the Hoston Printers. 


Boston, Mass., April 7.—-For the past three 
years the typographical union of Boston bas 
used the Australian ballot system slightly 
modified. it is the same system that isin 
force in New York with the exception that no 
provision ismade for independent candidates, 
aud that nominations are made at the meet- 
ing of the union preceding the election, All 
candidates nominuted must accept in writing 
at least five days previous to election, Other- 
wise they do not qualify as candidates aud 
their naines are left off the ballot. 

Atthe anuual election on March 27 there 
were 780 votes cast. ‘There were thirty-five 
names on the ballot, but only twenty-five to 
be voted for. Nine of the men elected are be- 
lievers in vhe single tax. Tam not acquainted 
with a)) of the successfuj candidutes but nive 
of them 1 know to be believers im the single 
tux. There are more sympathizers among 
them. W.L. Croswan, 


~ 
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For Pretectiouists to Explain, 
San Francisco Standard, 

Protectionists who so vociferously talk 
about protection to American labur would 
flud some trouble in explaining what protec- 
tion is afforded when git)s in Chicago are 
giad to accept 80 cents a week for their 
wagel 








SIR HENRY PARKES. 


How He Came to be Thrown Out of Power 
an Few Months Ago—The Tariff Issne Had 
Nething te Do with the Resnit— New 
South Wales is Ebopeleasly Free Prade— 
A Unten leene Worked the Change. 

In a letter tothe New York Times a Sydney, 
New Scuth Wales, correspondent gives some 
inside facts relative to the defeat of Sir 
Hepvry Parkes’s government a few months 
ago, which at once hush the stories about that 
colony becoming protectionist in its sympa- 


thes. Asa matter of fuct the tariff issue 
had nothing to do with the fight. The pro- 


tectionists have no ehance to win in such con- 
flicts, ns they are ina helpless minority, But 
the premier, hoping to bring about certain 
changes in the personel of his cabinet by 
a dissolution and the fermation of a new 
government, deliberately raised a minor 
issue, got beaten and went to the country. 
The plan worked all right until the Jeader of 
the opposition, Mr. Dibbs, was asked to form 
a government. 

The story of the correspondent is told in 
the following extracts: 


The fact is (although it is not generally 
known) that the wily old premier allowed tbe 
vote to go against him by default, for good 
and sufficient reasous of hisown. Itis no se- 
eret to those who are acquainted with him 
that he has fora long time been out cf har- 
mony with certain members of his cabinet 
who, to tell the truthand not mention names, 
have administered the affairs of tneir various 
departments with an almost sublime mal- 
adroitness, aud have continually got their 
chief toto hot water by certain acts that were 
in themselves insuiBcient to coll for much at- 
tention, but in the aggregate proved exces- 
sively awkward and annoying. The temper- 
ature of the political waters in which Sir 
Henry himself babitually disports is) high 
enough to make him desire to avoid raising 
it by offending persons who, if doubtful 
friends, could become on occasion strong 
enemies, and for a long time he has puzzled 
his hend how to get rid of them without 
scandal. 

This was undoubtedly the cause of his 
seeking to remove them by a political coup, 
rather than by a straightforward statement 
of his feelings; moreover, being one of the 
crafuest plotters that ever lived, and having 
had no oceasion of late to exercise his powers 
he may have wished to assure himself that 
his diplomatic muscles were not becoming 
flabby. His expectation was that, by allow- 
ing the government to be defeated on an un- 
important motion, he and his associates 
might resign without any loss of prestige; 
Whereupon the governor, Lord Carrington, 
being supposed to be aware of the true state 
of affairs and there being no other reason 
promineatly in sight on the political horizon, 
would urge him to return and form a new min- 
istry, and thus the way be cleur for him to- 
bring about himself a body of aides who 
should be mure to his hking. The unimportant 
issue that had been raised io the ruilway de- 
partment seemed a favorable one upon which 
to base this maneuver, and Sir Henry al- 
lowed it to come to the front. 

It is unnecessary to describe the details of 
this question or discuss its merits, and it is 
enough to recite here only those incidents in 
it which are immediately conaected with the 
matter in hand. Some time ago charges 
against the efficiency of the new appointee 
had been freely made by the opposition, and 
iu response toa question in the house, Sir 
Henry had promised to make an examination 
of the subject and report. When, however, 
he was catled upon to do so he refused to re- 
spond, sat back in his seat, and allowed a 
vote of adjournment through lack ot confi- 
dence in the government to puss without 
opening his head. The governor thereupon 
came down in the vice-regal laced coat and 
cocked hat which etiquette has established 
as the proper garb fur such busiuess and 
prorogued purliament; a general election 
was ordered, and Sir Heury sat down to await 
the summons from government house, which 
Was to constitute the next event in bis pro- 
gramme. Very singularly, however, it did 
not come. Either the governor did not share 
Sir Henry's belief that the retired premier 
was the ouly person capable of steeriny the 
sbip of state, or else he was imbued with the 
opinion which, I believe, prevails in England, 
that a parliamentary defeat is a practical 
one, and involves allowiny the other side to 
have 1is iunings. At ull eveuts, instead of 
summoning Sir Heury to save the country, be 
called in one Dibbs, the leader of the opposi- 
tion, to this important function, and the late 
premier’s plans like those of many mice aud 
and men, were sadly “agley.” 

It may be in order to digress a moment 
here to show how, with a clear majority be- 
hind bim, Sir Henry was defeated on the is- 
sue he aliowed to be raised. He, like the 
greater part of the parliament, is un earnest 
free trader, and on any strictly financial or 
economie question would be sure to maintain 
his ground. The protection parity, however, 
is strong enough tu make it necessary to use 
some effort te carry on bis policy, and be is 

everully found ia the forefrunt of every de- 

ate where free trade interests are assailed. 
The New South Wales legislative assembly 
(which is distinguished from the legislative 
council as the American house of represeuta- 
tives is from the senate) is probably the nois- 
jest aud most uninanegeable body of its kind in 
the world, Although Sir Henry had a good 
working majority behind bim, he was opposed 
by « strong minority on all inancial measures 
and found it necessary to keep a strict whip 
hand over hisown forces on the side issues 
which are continually cropping out. His 
strong anti-Catholic principles on the subject 
of popular educution buve also set a strong 
faction uguinst him, und these jnfluences 
ussisting those who vote against bim through 
thick and thin on general principles, made 
his defeat on the matter of the railway sub- 
commissionership a most probable event. 
This he calculated upon, but be failed to take 
account of the caprices of fortune, which 


enjoys wipping Up the wighty with 
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nod furnishes us the examples of Goliath and 
Holofernes for the correetion of our pride. 
Nor is iteasy to see what Mr. Dibbs will 
do with it now be has got it, or what honor 
be will derive from its possession, except the 


; rather empty one of being alluded to as “ex- 


Prime Minister Dibbs” at no distant day. For 
Sir Heury Parkas is not a man to remain in 
obscurity, and he will bave parted with much 
of his ability as a planner and mover of 
crafty schemes if he permits Mr. Dibbs to 
occupy the chair for any leneth of time. For 
the present premier ts a man of moderate 
abilities, and usa protectiontst bas a majority 
against him. He canuot hope to aveid at 
suine time making an issue connected with 
the revenues, nor will it be the fault of Sir 
Henry, who retains his seat in the assembly, 
if an opportunity to test the protectionist 
strength is not svou affurded. So far as in- 
dications on the surface go, tbe protectionists 
have gained a victory, but, as lL have shown, 
the defeat of the free trage ebaumption bas no 
bearing at all upon the question. There is no 
probability of the present system being upset; 
in point of fact, although the protecttonists 
have seized upon the episode to inform Aus- 
tralia and the world that free trade io New 
South Wales is doomed, it was never stronger 
than to-day. | say this, althouch personally 
I beheved that protection would betbe better 
policy for the colony. Under these circum- 
stances Sir Henry Parkes, as the ucknow- 
ledged leader uf the free trade party, cannot 
loog remnpauin out of power. He is by fur the 
most notable firure at present in Australia. 





SINGLE TAX NOTES. 


George B. Whaley, chairman of the San 
Diego single tax county committee, has ob- 
tained a list of the names of all the farmers 
in that county, aud he proposes to collect 
enough money to send tracts to them all, 
He therefore asks the single taux men in Sanu 
Diego county to consider the fact that fifty 
dollars will cover the entire cost of placing 
in the bands of every fariner in that county 
a copy of Mr. Shearman’s tract “Farmers 
and the Stugle Taa” and also two other 
tracts with blauks for the petition to con- 
gress. Contributions should be sent to George 
B. Whaley, chairman San Diego single tax 
committee, San Diego, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—I tind that some of the 
stanchest stickers for private ownership of 
land are men who bave never owned a foot 
of real estate, and who, under the present 
order of things, are not likely to own any. 
There are 5,000 working peuple out of em- 
ployment in this city with scarcely any pros- 
pect of a job within the next year. There is 
much sulfering, aud many persons who accu- 
mulated a smail property during the boom at 
boom prices are now Ssacriticing what little 
they possess, and are bunting new fields in 
which to labor. The press of this city, 
though acknowledging ‘a stringency in the 
money market,” declare with one accord 
that the boom still continues and that every- 
thing is lovely. Many a poor devil, lured by 
their flaming advertisements of this locality, 
has come here aud become stranded. A 
svodly part of the same horde of vampires 
who have hed, swindled and robbed people 
here have found new fields for their pernt- 
cious activity in Tacema, Seattle and Salt 
Lake City. O. L. Lona. 

Detroit, Mich.—_We had a very interesting 
time at our last meeting, the subject being 
“The Effect of Tariff on Wages.” We sent 
an invitation to the Michigan club (repub- 
lican) to send us representatives with whom 
to discuss the question. They replied courte- 
ously, but asked for time to decide. 

GEORGE GOURLEY. 

Omaha, Neb.—We have organized a club 
for the mure effective promulpation of the 
principles advocated by Henry George, and 
so well defended by THE StTanpakb. Our 
meetings are not yet large, but uuiversal en- 
thusiasm makes of each nan a host. In our 
declaration of principles we have not stopped 
at any half-way convictions, but buve avowed 
our belief that all the carth belongs to all 
men. C. F. BECKETT. 


B. Sagehomme, Box 334 Liwrence, Mass., 
requests thosv iu his vicinity interested in the 
single tax movement to send their na.aes and 
addresses to hit, 
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Navy and Army aud the People, 

WasainGton, D. C., April 14.—Mr. George's 
article, “Our Need of a Navy,” is very effect- 
ive. The tifty millions per annum that we 
are now spending uselessly on these uristo- 
cratic institutions is not oue of the bricks that 
Mr. Shearman says must be taken off before 
we can hope to see the wall leveled and the 
single tax realized, but itis a good portion of 
the whole wall. {¢ might be much more pro- 
fitably spent in the eflort to abolish the bar- 
barous business of warfare, and consequently 
the necessity of standing armies and navies, 
The money spent is uot the worst feature 
about maintaining military establishments in 
time of peace in this country, but it is the per- 
nicious iuflueoce it exerts in Opposing social 
reforms, The remark of General Sherman, 
that the next use of the army in this country 
would be to suppress labor uprisings, should 
uot be forgotten by wage earners, There are 
about four hundred army and navy officers 
on duty in Washington, a great many of 
whom ure assigned to duty here solely for 
the purpose of influencing legislation affecting 
their interest, and this they do in a manner 
little understood outside of this city. They 


can be found usurping the civilians’ duties on 
every hand, and one only need come in con- 
tact with one of them to be convinced of wha 

they seem to be taught, that the military is 
the superior authority, 


A. Jomneon, 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


De Baussetts Air Ship. 


A vommittee of congress has reported fav- 
orably a bill appropriating $150,000 for (he pur- 
pose of building an nir ship us described in 
the patentef Arthur de Bausset. De Baus- 
sev’s theory is the same as thaton whicha 
steel steamship is built, which is that if a ves- 
selis lighter than the water it displaces 1b will 
flout. So too, if a vessel can be constructed 
that will displace air weighing more than it 
weighs, it will rise till it reaches the level 
where the air is just heavy enough to float it, 
The Boston Transcript, describing the pro- 
posed stip, savs: ‘Nothing can be built that 
would be lighter thau the air it displaces, but 
practically the same effect cau be produced 
by removing from a lightly built strueture 
more than its weight of airy or luother words 
by creating a vacuom,” That is to say, the 
weight of a hollow body consists of two parts, 
first the weucht of the maturial forming the 
shell, and secondly, the weigbt of the air con- 
tained in the shell. Now if enough of this air 
can be removed, thiet is, if a sufficiently targe 
vacuum ean ve created, the vessel will dis- 

luce more air than it weighs, and will rise. 

e Buusset: proposes to buiid a strong steel 
shell of sufficient strength tu resist atmosperie 
pressure {ruin without ufter the air has been 
removed from the interior. Here are bis 
fleures, giving dineusions, lifting power, ete.: 
Wewht of air ship complete, 415.696 Ibs ; 
weight of sir coutained therein, 721872 lbs. ; 
vacuum at ?y exhaustion, 541401 lbs: lifting 
power over, 125,000 }bs. That is, when the 


. vessel is finished and before the air pump- 


ing commences, it will weigh 415,606 
pounds and will contain 721,000 pounds of air; 


“the lifting power beiug, af CUUPse, unyv- 


thing Jess than the difference between the 
Weight of the materials and the amcunt of 
vaculim created or air displaced. Such a 


vessel would rise slightly with a weight of 


passenzers and freisht amounting to 195 090 
pounds. Orit weuld rise without any addi- 
tional weight to such altitude where the 
Weight of the outside atinosphere displaced 
just equalled the weight of the materials and 
the rarified air coutuimed in the partial vacu- 
um. The Transcript's description of the ves- 
sel reads as follows: “The cylinder is to be 
constructed of thin steel plates of great ten- 
sile streneth, 44 of an inch thick. These 
will be braced from the interior—the pressure 
willall be from the cutside—by a system of 
ares, flanges and rings which will be arranged 
eight inches apart throughout its entire 
length. This will give double the strength 
required by the atuiespherie pressure. As is 
well known, the pressure uecreases the great- 
er the altitude. At 412 miles the pressure 
would only be 6-5 as great as that close tothe 
garth. The inventor says he will avoid sterms 
by traveling ata high altitude. If too high 
for comfortable respiration, pure oxygen will 
be artilicially provided. The car cor platform, 
ov Which will be carried much of the machia- 
ery, the passengers and the freight, is sus- 
pended from the cylinder by strong steel bars 
so arranged as to vive the structure, asa 
whole, the perfect rigidity whieh is abso- 
lutely necessary. it will be about 175 feet 
in length. Eiectricity will furnish the power 
for driving the machinery, which will consist 
of pheuinatic pumps for exhausting the air 
from the eylinder and the propelling ap- 
paratus, Steel with an alloy of aluminium 
will be used in the construction of the ma- 
chinery, partly because the Weizht will be 
lessened, but) primariiv beeatse finer work 
cap be dene with it. The horizonal motion or 
speed will be oblained trom eight isdepend- 
ent compound exhausting screws. Four of 
these will be placed directly uuder the eyliu- 
der und will each be capable of throwing 
woon the surrounding atinosphere from 300,- 
OVU to 500,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
The otber four will be situated on the plat 
form, twoateach end. and will be used in 
connection With the steering apparatus for 
guiding the vessel aud also in its propulsion. 
Dr. de Bausset estimates that under favors 

ble atmospheric conditions be can drive bis 
air ship ab more than seventy miles au bour. 
This project of Dr. de Bausset’s, on the face 
of it, reads like a deaf from the wildest ro- 
mranee; but every one of his statements can 
be backed up mathematically. Now, it weuld 
be folly to contend that one plus one does 
not make two. Tt is Ikewise folly for any 
one to say that Dr. de Bausset’s ship will not 
fly till it bas been tried. His figures are all 


. correct as far as can be judved, and are in- 


dorsed by many men of science, among others 
George W. Melville, chief of the bureau of 
steam engineering, U.S. N.; W. H. Paioe, chief 
engineer of the Brooklyn bridge, and Pro- 
fessor Rdwin Houston, professor of physics 
io Franklio institute, Philadelphia, Hitherto 
whea io the air the air ship wud its occupants 
have been at the mercy of every varving 
breeze, because no mechanical device could be 


djavented that weuld counteract the action of 


the wind on the great swaying mass of silk 
which enclosed the gas that furnished the 
lifting power. There could be uo rigidity, 
and consequently oo propelling machinery 
could be brought to bear for giving it speed 
ugaiust the wind. Lathe air ship under dis- 
cussion there is perfect rigidity, which allows 
the effective action of propelling machines. 
Dr. de Buusset’s scheme has not beeu proved 
practically, but, being theoretically possible, 
should receive encouruvement, as ils success- 
ful aceomplishinent would revolutionize ex- 
isting modes of transportation.” 

Electric Motors Cheaper than steam Lee 

comotiven, 


The Daft electric motor company have re- 
cently put upon the Ninth avenue elevated 
railway, inthis city, a section of the largest 
conductor ever used for the transinission of 
auelectric current It is a round bar of iron 
three inebes in diaineter, having attached to 
the upper side, by serews, & tlat strip of 

hosphor bronze foy wu contact piece. Mr, 
Daft states that the result of the recent 
trials upon the road have been worked out 
sufficiently to show that a saving of about 
$100 per day can be eifected upon the Ninth 
wveuue line by the use of these motors, This 





Jefferson aud the decennial of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” and at that meeting pledged our- 
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estimate is made upon the basis of trials in- 
eluding indicator tests, ete., made with the 
motor und with a regular lovomotive doing 
the same work. Owiug to the fuct that the 
locomotives upon this line must be pushed to 
their utmost steaming capacity at times, it 
has been found to pay best to use a bigh 
grade of eoul, which costs $5 per ton, while 
for the stationary plaot used for the clectric 
system an inferior quality of coal cau be 
used, costing $285 per ton, and less of the 
latter is used.—[American Muchinist. 





A Yelocipede for Ico Travel. 


The latest application of the velocipede 
priuciple hus been made by a sportsman, who 
mude a sled to run upon the ice, which he 
propelled by means of fuot pedals, the same 
asa bicycle. The wheel which is rotated by 
the pedals is fitted with steel spurs, which 
take hold of the ice, and it may be revolved 
at various ratios of speed to that of the 
vedals. The resistance of friction is so slight 
that itis said very high rates of speed are 
attuined by it. When the wind is favorable 
the propelling wheel is lifted off the ice and 
& cunoe mast and sails used instead. 


FROM AN IRON WORKER'S TOWN. 





Hilly Radclifle Gives Some News et What 
is Going On in His Part of Ohio. 


Younastown, Ohio.—The Youngstown sin- 


gle tax club is still on deck. We recently is- 
sued challenge after challenge in the daily 


paper here, and were at last rewarded by re- 


ceiving an answer from an iron worker, who 
with two other iron workers was willing to 
defend the tariff. The question for debate 
was: “Is the tariff beneficial to the people of 
the United States?’ There were to be three 
on a side, but the protectionists came up with 
one man only; and the excuse for the non- 
appearance ef the two who were to help 
him was that they bad been accused of curry- 
ing the favor of monopolists by upbolding 
protection, so they had decided not to de- 
bate. 80 we had it with bim, and aftera 
short debate we opened up for questions, and 
the result was a red-hot, all around debate, 


which lasted till 11 o'clock. 
We celebrated the birthday of Thomas 


selves to support Allen W. Thurman for gov- 
ernor if nominated. 

The Australian ballot bi!l came up in our 
state senate March 27. The vote stood 15 
yeas, 7 nays. As it required 19 votes to carry 


it was lost, but was reconsidered and set for 


April 3. The following clipping from the 
Cleveland Penny Press tells the tale: 


The senate, by a vote of 16 to 9, downed 


Taylor’s bill providing for the Australian sys- 


tem of voting. Senator Cculter led the op- 
position. His salient argument was that the 
system originated ina kangaroo government 
und was the most atinine piece of legislation 
ever brought before the general assembly. 


This sort of argument was productive of the 


following nays: Adams, Coulter, Cowgill, 


Glover Kerr, Mebaffey, Robertson, Snyder 


and Zimmerman. Nive senators were either 


absent or bolted, and the bill failed to re- 
erive a constitutional majority. Taylor talks 
of haviog the bill introduced in the house. 


Bitty RADCLIFFE. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


That “home market” whic. we heard so 





much about last fall from the protectionists, 
seems to mean that the farmers and Jaborers 
of this country are to be shut up by a wall of 
high taxes as a “home market” for the trusts 


and monopolists to rob at their pleasure.— 


[Clinton, Iud., Argus. 


No people more admire the American home 


trading, monopoly tariff and tariff taxation 
than Germany and England. The tariff hus 
driven American commercial ships from the 
high seas.—[Jamestown, N. Y., Every Satur- 
day. 


According to the agricutural department 


reports, the number of sheep in Vermont has 
fallen off in the past year from 393,301 to 365,- 
770, in New Hampshire from 205,000 to 1,770, 
in Massachussetts from 62,637 to 53,505 and in 
Connecticut from 49,000 tu 47,000. 
thing keeps on much longer under our ‘‘foster- 


If this 


ing” wool tariff, there will be none left at all 
to “send greettug,” as we were told during 
the last campaign, to similar avimals of the 
west on tbe occasion of future high tariff 
victories; and our “shepherds on a thousand 
hills,” of Whom Ben Butterworth spoke, will 
be begying bread in the streets. —({Springtield, 
Mass., Republican, 


Spenking of the recent and very general 
reductions of wages in the protected iron 
mills of Pennsylvania, the Troy Times, mo- 
nopoly tux organ, explains that “other in- 
fluences besides the tariff often affect the 
compensation of labor.” And yet the Times’ 
party conducted the last cumpaign upou the 
theory tbat high tariffs necessarily meant 
high wages, and its great leader, Mr. Blaine. 
assured the workingmeu that their wages 
could not be reduced without their owa con- 
sent.—[Ladianapolis Seutinel. 
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Watting Till the Proper Time. 
Lewel) Citizen, 

A Hopeful Outlook, — Boomer — ¥es, sir! 
Southern California is almost abreast of the 
east in all that marks a civilized community. 

Boston (econdescendingly)—Yes, You are 
getting along. You have hotels, schools, 
prisons, colleges and everything bere except 
almshouses and lunatic hospitals. 

Boomer—We have the plans for them 
drawn, but we are waiting until the bottom 
drops out of the boom before we provide for 
our ceatoru Visilors. 


a er ge en te en ee a cn Seat hen: 












Charles Mackey. 
Thank God for the sunshine, the air, and the 


For the rain and the dew, ever free, so free! 


To sell them, or tax them, or let them on hire; 





PERSONAL. 


Daniel R. Goodloe, who has been in the city 
for several weeks on business and pleasure, 
has returned to his home in Washington, D. 
Cc. He is very much encouraged at the 
growth of the single tax movement in this 
city. Mr. Goodloe bas been trying to prevail 
on Mrs. E, D. FE. N. Southworth, the cele- 
brated novelist, to write a story which will 
show up the poverty aud misery endured by 
ithe masses of the people under our form of 
civilization. He says that if she cau be in- 
duced to du the work, he bas no doubt thut 
she will give the world a book that will create 
as profound ap impression in tins peneration 
as “Unele Tour's Cabin" did iu the last. Mrs. 
Southworth’s sen, Dr. Southworth, is a con- 
vert to the siugle tax idea. 


A. Lyous of Canton, Kansas, writes a letter 
to the Kansas Commover in eriticism of that 
paper’s opposition to Henry George and his 
theory. ‘The Commoner, in answer, suys it 
does differ with Mr. George, und states its 
position thus: That “occupation und use 
should be the sole natural title to land.” 


The Washington Capital has become inter- 
ested in the taxation so far as it concerns the 
District of Columbia, and during the paper’s 
investigations it hus discovered that a large 
class of lands in the suburbs has been under 
assessed. C. B. Hemingway writes to poiut 
out to the Capital something it has not dis- 
covered, namely, that the Jandsin the beart 
of Washington city are under assessed. He 
says that “df the suburban Januds were entirely 
released from taxation aud urban taxation 
increased thereby, the result would be to 
cheapen city lands, giving access to the peo- 
ple to them, and they would then not want to 
goto the suburbs.”) Mr. Hemingway asks the 
editor to “think this out.” The Capital shows 
in its answer to Mr. Hemingway’s letter that 
he intends to do so. 


Oue of the best answers to Wheelbarrow, 
the effervescent political economist who con- 
tributes anti-single tax articles to the Open 
Court, isthatof Peter McGill, of Milwaukee. 
Mr. McGill’s article appeared in the Open 
Court of April 4. 


Dr. A. Theodore Stamm of Wiesbaden, 


Germany, recently contributed an article tu 


the Amerkanische Turn Zeituny of Milwaukee, 


an organ of the Turner Bund, in which he 
seeks the “chief cause of the enslaving of the 


workers and the robbing of the musses” and 
advocates as the only means of curing these 
evils, the nationalization of ground rents, 
Dr. Blaumm was one of the 9 original inves- 
tigaters who came to the conclusion that. 
land mcnopoly was the ove great cause of the 
social evils. He wrote a book entitled, “The 
salvation of perishing humanity,” giving his 
views on this question, Which appeared some 
years before “Progress and Poverty” was 
published. He also founded a society for the 
spreading of the behef in land nationalization. 


The Toronto Christian Guardian a short 
time since criticised the Jand theories of 
Henry George, pronouncing them “‘essen- 
tially communistic and leveling.” The sin- 
gle tax men of that city, through 5. 
T. Lyon, sent the Guardian an answer to 
the criticism, which that paper declined to 
publish; whereupon it was sent to the Toronto 
News, which published it. This action of the 
Christian Guardian has caused considerable 
comment among other than single tax men. 


Channing M. Smithis the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Parkersburg, W. Va., Index, 
which, each issue, bristics with short para- 
graphs showing how unjustly the present 
systems of taxation bear upon producers. 


Rv the Light of the Sun. 


sea, 
No landlord can parcel them out or conspire 


And close up with barriers what God hath 
designed : 
In mercy and love for the needs of mankind. 


There’s nv break in the clouds, there’s a glean 
in the sky, a 
There's a beautiful star, brightly shining on 
high, 
That heralds the dawn and the long-promised 


da 

When Right shall be Might, and shall flourish 
for aye, 

When man on the strength of his manhvod 
shall stand, : 

To enjoy aud possess and replenish the luud! 


With our faces to hcaven und our feet on the 


sod 

Wo swear by the Faith that we cherish in 
God— 

By the breeze of the sky, by the light of the 
Sun: 


That the Land shall be ours, and that Right 
shall be done. 

Hear it, yo tyrants, that hold us in thrall, 

God, the Great Giver, gives freely to all. 


feepren ee were arte ene rreert 0 teieocanatencnrcnamaces tte 


Lee the Cltv Tax Land Values and Step 
Insulauy Beuds, 

Ata meeting of the West Side single tax 
club, held on April 4, Dr. David Wark, Wim. 
B. DuBois and E. P. Ingersoll were appeinted 
mR eolmmittee tu draw up and present to 
Mayor Grant of thiacity a protest relative 
to the system of raising money for the needs 
of the city by the issuing Of interest bearing 
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bonds, The occasion for this protest was the 
recent issue of $9,000,000 Worth of non-taxa- 
ble interest bearing bonds to pay for the new 
parks, The committee drewiup a carefully 
worded memorial, whieh was adopted by 
the club, and forwarded to the Mayor. It 
contained the following declaration: 


We ussert that there is only one remedy. 
That is, for the city to transnet all its busi- 
ness on un absolugely cash basis. Tf eredit 
must be used, that credit, instend of being in 
the form oof interest-bearing bonds, should 
circulate as money and bear ne jaterest. We 
recognize, however, that under present laws 
itis impracticable tor the city to issue such a 
eredit. Therefore, the only just way that 
remains is to rame ail necessary fuods 
by direct) taxation. Phis can easily bo 
done with tittle, if cuny,  inerease in 
the tax rate by assessing nll noimproved 
property Cand) within the city limits nt its 
fullmarket value, Ttis a ueterious facet that 
the heaviest burden of taxation falls upon 
houses and improvements, while unimproved 
lands, Which are increased in value by rea- 
sonof such improvements, are taxed very 
lightly. This is particularly the case in the 
upper pertions of the citv, whereanuch va- 
cant land, which cannot be bought except at 
high prices, is taxed at only one-tenth to one- 
fourth its selling value, 





The Times Are Indeed Ripe for Discuseslon. | 


Chicago News, 


The news of prairie fires in Dakota day be- 
fore vesterday which destroyed so much prop- 
erty naturally gives risetothe question, what 
can be done to prevent such fires recurring 
It would seem that they would never amount 
to much if the country were thickly 
settled by men who owned their properties, 
The Dakotans well onderstand what it is that 
makes habitations but a sprinkling over the 
vast tract of Jand within their boundaries. 
it is land speculation, whereby le who 
toils not is made the equal partner of 
him who works lite ite the night, Let 
a farmer work hard to make a living from 
his land. The speculator next him who hasn't 
broken the ground profits by the farmer's 
work; and notonly that, batidustead of paying 
tothe statea part of the enlinaced value of the 
untitled prairie, be is listed for so much ‘wild 
land,” while the tax assessor, searching for 
taxable stuff, flads ib without difflealty in the 
farmer's house, his cows, his flocks, his im 
provements. The tax assessor proclaims the 
Qoetrines of communism. “You think that 
wheat is vours because vou erew it?’ he cries, 
“or that barnas vours because you butt. it? 
Folly. Is the wark of vour own hands yours 
asneainst the world? Heresy, See now how 
I prove that the state bas a right to 
take partof it, Orif it have not the right it 
has the might, which is the same thing.” The 
farmer thinks something is wrong, but knows 
not What, He advocates putting more taxes 
on personality, forgetting what that Jot at 
the corner of Madison and Dearborn streets 
sold. for. The times are ripe for oa 
discussion of what is justa scheme of taxa- 
tion, If there be wosimple and equitable 
method of maintaining the expeuses of pov- 
eroment which shall rather encourage than 
discourage industry it would) be well to in- 
quire into it, [t were a strange condition 
of affairs where of the three servants in 
the parable who respectively received from 
their master ten talents, five talents, and one 
talent the one who wrapped his talent ina 
bhapkin und hid ivin the ground should have 
gained the most usury, 


Duacy on Watches, Twentyelive Per Cent. 
Bradstreet’s, 


At the annual meeting of the Waltham 
Wateh company in Boston last week it was 
voted to merease the capital stock of the 
campany by $1,000,000, making the total cap- 
ital $3,000,000. A cash dividend of fifty per 
cent was also declared. The treasarer of the 
company, in explaining the matter. sata that 
the company bad a surplus of $2,000,000 above 
itscapitak The eapital stock bad been in- 
creased to the extent of the cash dividend, 
and those of the steekholders who wished 
could take the eash they received in’ divi- 
dends, and purehase wew stock iat pur in pro 
ratiw proportion to what they already held, 
It was not a stock dividend. The other 
$1,000,000 surplus would be used jn carrying 
ou the business of the company. There would 
be no additions to the works on the head of 
the increase in stock. Jn 1865, when the cap- 
ital stock was $300,000, a dividend of 150 per 
cent Was tnade and the stock increased to 
$850,000, Lu 180 a dividend of 100 per ceat 
was made and the stock increased to §L- 
600,000, and in 1885 the stock was increased 
$500,000, for which the stockholders paid. 


Bat, Citizen, Suppese the Hobby in Trath 
Lasedt, 
Brooklyn Citizen, 

Thereis, after all, alike in) polities and in 
medicive, no panucen, no mystical formula 
thar willbanish all ailments, no concentrated 
tineture that is a substitute for the vital 
principle, It isthe besetting: sin of enthu- 
Binsts to believe that they bave found the 
philosopher's stone, and ivis one of the mise 
fortunes of humau lite that ia proportion to 
the siucerity und earuestuess with which this 
phantom is pursued comes bitter disappoints 
meut, disgust und despair wheu the cold 
truth is ultimetely reabzed that at is oa 
phantom and nothing inere, The members 
of the single taux club are uot dreamers or 
fanatics more than the rest of mankind that 
has its own hobby, but they can sulfer no 
hari if they are reminded from time to time 
that the Qeetest of hubbies will uever over- 
tuke the truth. . 


an : se ee etree 


Lee iim Keep the Brick Till "tee, 
Harrisburg Patriot, 


frot out the republican campaign bauner 


which says ‘the tariff Keeps up wages,” and 
see ab idle workingwan Lbrow a brick Larough 
it 
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THE YOUNG KING. 





BY OSCAR WILDE. 


It was the night befc re the day fixed for 
his coronation, and the young king was 
sitting alone in his beautiful chamber. 
His courtiers had all taken their leave of 
him, bowing their heads to the ground, 
according to the ceremonious usage of the 
day, and had retired to the great hall of 
the palace, to reevive a few last lessons 
from the professor of .etiquette, there 
being some of them who bad still quite 
patural manners; whieh in a courtier is, I 
need hardly say, avery grave offense. 

Thelad—for he was only a lad, being 
but sixteen years of age—~was not sorry 
at their departure, and had flung himself 
back with a deep sigh of relief on the soft 
cushions of his embroidered couch, lying 
there. wild eyed pod open mouthed, like 
a brown woodlacd fauna, or some young 
animal of the forest newly snared by the 
hunters, 

And, indeed, it was the hunters who 
had found him, coming upon him almost 
by chance as, bare Jimbed and pipe in 
hand, he was following the flock of the 
poor goatherd who bad brought him up, 
and i.hoseson he had always fancied him- 
self to be. The child of the old king's 
only daughter by a secret marriage with 
one much beneath ber ins’ ution—-astran- 
ger, some said, who, by the wonderful 
magic of his lute playing, had made the 
young princess love him; while others 
spoke of an artist from Fiorence, to whom 
the princess had shown much, perhaps too 
much, honor, snd who had suddenly dis- 
appeared from the palace leaving his work 
in the cathedral untinished—he had been, 
when but a week old, stolen away from 
his mother’s side as she slept, and given 
into the charge of a common peasant and 
his wife, who were without children of 
their own and Jived in a remote part of 
the forest, more than a day's ride from 
the town. Grief, or the plague, as the 
court physician stated, or, as some sup- 
gested, a swilt Italian poison, adininis- 
tered in a cup of spiced wine, slew, within 
an hour of her wakening, the white girl 
who had given bim birth, and as the trus- 
ty messenver who bare the child across 
his saddlebow, stooped from his weary 
horse and knocked at the rude door of 
the poatherd’s hut, the body of the prin- 
cess was being lowered into an open grave 
that had been dug in a deserted church- 
yard beyond the city gates, a grave where, 
it is said, another body was also lying, 
that of a young man of marvelous and 
foreign beauty, whose hands were tied 
behind him witha knotted cord, and whose 
breast was stabbed with many red wounds. 

Such, at least, was the story that men 
whispered to each other. Certain it was 
that the old king, when on his death bed, 
whether moved by remorse for his great 
sin, or merely desiring that the kingdom 


~ should not pass away from his line, had 


had the lad sent for, and, in the presence 
of the council, had acknowledged him as 
his heir. 

Aad it seems that from the very first 
moment of his recognition he had shown 
signs of that stranze passion for beauty 
that was destined to have so great an in- 
fluence over his life. Those who accom- 
paaied him to the suite of rooms set apart 
for his service often spoke of the cry of 
pleasure tha! broke from his lips when he 
saw the delicate raiment and rich jewels 
that bad been prepared for him, and of 
the almost fierce joy with which he flung 
aside his rough Jeathern tunic and coarse 
sheepskin clouk, He wissed, indeed, at 
times the fine freedom of his forest life, 
and was always spt to chafe at the tedious 
court ceremonies that occupied so much 
of each day; but the wonderful palace— 
Joyeuse, as they called it—of which he 
now fouad himself lord, seemed to him to 
be a new world fresli-fashioned for his de- 
light; and as soun as he could escape from 
the council beard or audience chamber he 
would run down the preat staircase, with 
its lions of wilt bronze and its steps of 
bright porphyry, and wander from room 
to room, and from corridor to corridor, 
like one who was scekiopy to find ia beauty 
an anodyne from pain, a sort of restora. 
tion from sickness. 

Upon these journeys cf discovery—as he 
would call them—anod, indved, they were 
to him real voyvaves through a warvelous 
land—he would sometimes be accenypanied 
by the elim, fair-haired court pages, with 
theiy floating mantics and gay, fluttering 
ribbons; but more offen he would be alone 
=feeling through a certain quick instinct, 
which was almost a divination, that the 
secrets of art ara best learned in secret, 
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and that beauty, like wisdom, loves the 
lonely worshiper, 

Many strange stories were related about 
him at this period. It was suid that a 
stout burgomaster, who had come to de- 
liver a florid oratorical address on behalf 
of the citizens of the town, had caught 
sight of him kneeling in adoration before 
a great picture that had been just brought 
from Venice, and that seemed to herald 
the worship of some new gods, On an- 
other occasion he had been missed for sev- 
eral hours, and after a lengthened search 
had been discovered in a litle chamber in 
one of the northern turrets of the palace 
gazing, ike one in a trance, at a Greek 
gem carved with the figure of Adonis. 
He had been seen pressing his warm lips 
to the marble brow of an antique statue 
that had been discovered in the bed of the 
river on the occasion of the building of 
the stone bridge, aud was inscribed with 
the name of the Bithynian slave of Ila- 
drian. He had passed a whele night in 
noling the effect of the moonlight on a 
silver image of Endymion, 

All rare and costly materials bad cer- 
tainly a great fascination for him, and in 
his eagerness to procure them had hesent 
away many merchants, some to traffic 
for amber with the rough fisherfolk of the 
North seas, some to Evypt to look for 
that curious green turquoise that is only 
found in the tombs of kings, and is said 
to possess magical properties, some to 
Persia for silken carpets and painted pot- 
tery, and others to India to buy gauze and 
stained ivory, moonstones and bracelets 
of gold, sandalwood and blue enamel, 
and shawls of fine wool. 

But what had occupied him most was 
the robe he was to wear at his coronation, 
the robe of tissued gold, and the ruby- 
studded crown, and the scepter, with its 
rows and rings of pearls. Indeed it was 
of this that he was thinking to-night, as 
he Jay back on bis luxurious couch, watch- 
ing the great pinewood log that was 
burning itself out on the open hearth. 
The designs, which were from the hands 
of the most famous artists of the time, 
had been submitted to him many months 
before, and he had given orders that the 
artificvers were to work night and day to 
carry them out, and that the whole world 
was to be searched for Jewels that would 
be worthy of them. He saw himself in 
fancy stunding at the high altarof the 
‘rathedral in the fair raiment of c. king. 
anda smile played and lingered about 
his boyish lips and lit up witha bright 
luster his dark woodland eyes, 

After some time he rose from his seat, 
and, leaning against the big carved chim- 
ney, he looked round at the dimly-lighted 
room. The walls were hung with rich 
tapestries representing the Triumph oi 
Beauty. A Jarge press, inlaid with agate 
and lapis-lazuli, filled one corner, and 
facing the window stood a curiously 
wrought cabinet with Jacquer panels ot! 
powdered and mosaiced gold, on which 
were placed some delicate goblets of 
Venetian glass, and a cup of dark-veined 
onyx. Pale poppies were broidered on the 
silk coverlet of the bed, as though they 
had fallen from the tired hands of Sleep, 
and tall reeds of fluted ivory bare up the 
velvet canopy, from which great tufts of 
ostrich plumes sprang, like white foam, 
to the pallid silver of the fretted ceiling. 
A laughing Narcissus in green bronze held 
a polished mirror above its head. On the 
table stood a vreat bow] of amethyst. 

Outside he could see the huge dome of 
the cathedral, looming like a bubble over 
the shadowy houses, and the weary sen- 
tinels pacing up and down on the misty 
terrace by the river. Fur away, in an 
orchard, a nightingale was singing, A 
faint perfume of jasmine came through 
the open window. How wonderful the 
world seemed—this little lovely world 
round which the moon was = sailing! 
He brushed his brown curls back 
from his forehead, and taking up an am- 
ber lute he let his fingers stiay across the 
cords, His heavy eyelids drooped, and a 
strange languor came over him, Never 
before had he felt so keenly, or with such 
exquisite joy, the magic und the mystery 
of beautiful things, 

When midnight sounded from the clock 
tower he touched a bell and his pages en- 
tered and disrobed him with much cere- 
mony, pouring rose water over his hands 
and strewing flowers on his pillow, A 
few moments after that they had left the 
room, he fell asleep, 

And ashe slept he dreamed a dream, 
and this was his dream: 

He thought that he was standing in wu 
long, low attic, amidst the whirr and 
clatter of many looms, The meager dity- 
light peered in throngh the grated win- 
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dows, and showed him the gaunt figures 


of the weavers bending over their causes, 


Pale, sickly looking children were 
crouched on the huge crossbeums. As 
the shuttles stopped they Jet the battens 
fall and pressed the threads together. 
Their fuces were pinched with famine, 
and their thin hands shook and trembled. 
Some haggard women were seated ata 
table sewing. <A horrible odor filled the 
place, the air was foul and heavy, and 
the walls dripped andsteamed with damp. 

The young king went over to one of the 
weavers, and stood by and watched him. 
And the weaver looked at him angrily 
and said: “Why art thou watching me* 
Art thou a spy set on us by our master?” 

“Who is your master?” asked the king. 

“Our master!’ cried the weaver, bit- 


terly, ‘He isa man like myself, Indeed, 


there is but this difference between us— 
that he wears fine clothes while I go in 
rags, and that. while To oam = weak from 
hunger he suffers nota little from over- 
feeding.” 

“The land is tree,” said the young king, 

“and thou art no man’s slave.” 
- *In war,” answered the weaver, ‘the 
strong makes slaves of the weak, and in 
peace the rich makes slaves of the poor. 
We must work to live, and they give us 
such mean wages that we die. . We toil 
for them all day long, and they heap up 
gold in their coffers, and our children 
tade away before their time, and the 
faces of those we love become bard and 
evil. We tread out the grapes, and 
another drinks the wine; we reap the 
corn, and our board is empty. We have 
chains, though no eyes sees them; and 
wre slaves, though men call us free.” 

“Is it so with allt” asked the young 
king. 

“It isso with all,” answered the weaver; 
‘with the young as well as with the old, 
with the women as well as with the men. 
The merchants grind us down, and we 
must needs do their bidding, The priest 
rides by and tells his beads, and no man 
hus care of us. Poverty creeps through 
our sunless lanes, and sin follows close 
behind her. Misery wakes us in the 
morning, and shame sits with us at night. 
But what are these things to thee? Thou 
art not one of us, Thy face is to happy.” 
And he turned away scowling, and threw 
the shuttle across the loom, and the 
young king saw that it was threaded with 
a thread cf gold, 

And a great terror seized spon him, and 
he suid to the weaver: © Vhat robe is 
this that thou art weaving? 

“It is the robe for the coronation of the 
young king,” ne answered; ‘‘what is that 
to thee ?” 

And the young king gave a loud ery 
and awoke, and he was in his own cham- 
ber, and through the window he saw the 
great honey-colored moon hanging in the 
dusky air. 

And he fell asleep again ane dreamed, 
and this was his dream: 

He thought that he was lyin: on the 
deck of a huge galley that was being 
rowed by a hundred slaves. Ona carpet 
by his side the master of the galley was 


seated. He was as black as cbony, and 


his turban was of crimson. silk. Great 


earrings of silver hung down from his 
ears, and in his hands he had a puir of 
ivory scales. 


The slaves were naked but for a rugged 


toineloth, and each man was chained to 
his neighbor, The hot sun beat down 
upon them and scorched them, and the 


negroes ran up and down the gangway 


and lashed them with whips of hide, 


Yet they made no ery. They were 
vaunt and horrible and silent. Some of 
then: had dreadful sores; others were 
branded on the shoulder. They seemed 
to him like skeletons cevered with a 
shriveled parchment, They stretched out 
their lean arms and dragged the heavy 
ours through the water, The salt spray 
lew from the blades, 

At last they reached a little bay, and 
began to take soundings. A light wind 
blew from the shere, and covered the 
devk and the great lateen sail witha fine 
red dust. Three Arabs mounted on wild 
asses rode out and threw spears at them, 
The masier of the galley took a painted 
how in his hand and shot one of them in 
the throat, Hefell heavily into the surf, 
and his companions galloped away, A 
woman wrapped in a yellow veil foilowee 
slowly ona camel, Jooking back now and 
then at the dead body, 

As soon as they had cast anchor and 
hauled down the sail, the negroes went 
into the hold and brought up a long rope 
ladder, heavily weighted with lead; the 
master of the galley threw it over the 


side, making the ends fast to two iron 
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staunchions. Then the negroes seized 
the youngest of the slaves, and knocked 
his gyves olf, and filled Ins nostrils and 
his ears with wax, and tied w big stone 
round his waist. He crept wearily down 
the ladder, and disappeared into tte sea, 
A few bubbles rose where he sant. Some 
of the other slaves peered curiously over 
the side. At the prow of the galley sata 
shark charmer, beating monotonously 
upon a drum, . 

After soine time he rose up cut of the 
water, and clung panting to the Judder 
with a pearlin his meht band, The ne- 
vroes seized it from hit, and thrust him 
back. The slaves fell asleep over their 
ours, 

Again and again he came up, and each 
fime that he did so he brought with him 
w beautiful pearl. 
galley weighed them, and put thenr into 
a little bag of green leather, 

The young king tried to speak, but his 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth, and his limbs refused to move, 
The negroes chaitered to cach other, and 
began to quarrel over a. string of bright 
beads. ‘lwo cranes flew round and round 
the vessel, 

Then the slave came up for the last 
time, and the pearl that he brought with 
him was fairer than all the pearls of 
Ormuz, for it was shaped like the full 
moon, and whiterthan the moming star 


But his face was as pale as death, and as- 


he fell upon the deck the blood pushed 
from his ears and nostrils. He quivered 
for alittle, and then he was still. The 
negroes shrugged their shoulders, and 
threw the body overboard. 

And the master of the galley: langhed, 
and, reaching out, be took the pearl, and 
when he saw it he pressed it to tus fore- 
head and bowed. ‘It shall be.” he said, 
‘for the scepter of the young king.” and 
he made a sign to the negroes to draw up 
the anchor, 

And when the young king heard this 


he gave a great cry and woke, and — 


through the window he saw ‘the lung gray 


lingers of the dawn clutch ny at the fad. 


Ing stars, 


And he fellasteep again, aud dreamed, 


and this was his dream: 
He thought that he was wandering 
through a dit wood, hurg with strane 


fruits and with beautiful poisc nous flow-: 


evs. The adders tissed at hin as he 
went by, and the bright parrots flew 
screaming from branch te branch. TWoege 
tortoises lay asleep on the hot mud. The 
trees were full of apesand peacocks. . 

On und on he wert till at last hereach- 
ed the outskirts of the wood, and there 
he saw an immense multitude of nen 
toiling in the bed of a dried up river. 
They swarmed up the crag like ants; they 
dug deep pits in the ground and went 
downinto them. Some of them cleft the 
rocks with great axes; others grabbled in. 
the sand, They tore up the cactus by its 
roots and trampled on the scarlet blos- 
soms. They hurried about, calling to 
each other, and no man wus idte, 

From the darkness of a ereat cavern 


Death and Avarice watched them, anJ | 


Death said: “I am weary; give me. a 
third of them and Jet me go,” 

But. Avarice shook her head. “They 
are my servants,” she answered, 

And Death said to her: “What bast 
thou in thy band?” 

“T have’ three grains of corn,” she 
unswered; “what is that to thee 7? 

“Give me one of them.” cried Death, 
“to plantin my garden; only oneof them, 
and I will go away ” 

“EP will not give thee anything,” said 
Avarice, and she hid her hand in the fold 
of her ratment, 

And Death laughed. and took a cup 
and dipped it into a pool of water, and 
ont of the cup rose Ague, She passed 
through the great multitude, anda third 
of them lay dead. A calm mist followed 
her, and the water snakes ran by her side, 

And when Avarice saw that a third 0” 
the multitude was dead she beat le: 
breast and wept. She beat her ba 
ren bosom, and cried aloud, **Thou has 
slain a third of my servants,” she cried, 
“vet thee gone, There is a war inthe 
mountains of Turtary, and the kings of 
each side are calling to thee. The 
Afghans have slain the blick ox, and are 
marching forth to battle, They have 
beaten upon their shields with their 
spears, and have put on their hemlets of 
iron, What is this valley to thee, that 
thou should’st tarry in it? Get thee 
gone and come here no more.” 

“Nay,” answered Death, “but till thou 
hast given me a grain of corn J will not 
0, 


And Avarice shut her hand and 


The master of the.’ 
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lenched her teeth. “I will not give thee 
anything,” she muttered. - 

And Death Jaughed, and took up a 
black stone and threw it into the forest, 
and out of a thicket of wild hemlock cune 
Fever in a robe of flame. She passed 
through the p:ultitude, and touched then, 
f@nd each man that she touched died. 
Tie grass withered beneath her feet as 
she walked, 

And Avarice shuddered, and put ashes 
on ber head, and bid herface. “Thou art 
cruel,” she cried; “thou art cruel, There 
is famine in the walied cities of India, 
and the cisterns of Samareand have run 
drv. There is famine in the walled cities 
of Ezypt, and the locusts have come up 
‘from the desert. The Nile has not over- 

flowed its banks, and the priests have 
cursed Tsis and Osiris. Get thee gone to 
those who need thee, and leave me my 
servants.’ 

““Nav,” answered Death, “but till thou 
hast given mea grain of corn I will not 
go.” 
 “Pwill not give thee anything,” 
Avarice, : 

And Death Javghed again, and 
wiistled through lus fingers, and a woman 
came flying through the air. Plague was 
written upon her forehead, and a crowd of 

lnek vultures wheeled round her. She 
covered the valley with her wings, and yo 
as left alive. 

And Avarice fled shrieking through the 
forest, und Death leaped upon his red 
horse and galloped away, and his gallop- 
ing was faster than the wind. 

And outof the slime at the bottom of 
the valley crept dragons. and horrible 
things with scales, and the jackals came 
trotting a’ong the sand, snifling up the 
aie with them nostrils, 

And the young king wept and said, 
Who were these men, and for what were 

they seeking 7” 

“For rubies for a king’s crown,” 
swered a voice bebind him, 

Ani the vounyg king started, and turn- 
ing round, he saw a man dressed Jike a 
pilgrim, and Loid.ug io his band a mirror 
of silver. 

And hie grew pale 
king ¥? 

- “Ant the pilgrim answered, “Look in this 
mirrorand theushalt see hin.” 

And he looked in the mirror and seeing: 
his own face he gave a greatery and 
woke, and the bright sunticlit Wis stream- 
‘ing inte the room and the birds were sing- 
cinw ain the garden. | 
~Aod the chamber'ain and the high oft. 

cers of state came in and made obeisance 
to him, and the pages brought him the 
robe of tissued gold, and set the crown 
cand the scepter before him. 

And the ,oung king looked at them, and 
they were beaut Cul. More beautilul wer 
they than anything that be had ever seen, 
But he remenibe: cd lus dreams, and he 
stuid 10 his lords, ‘Take these things away 
for I will not wear them.” 

And the courtiers were amozed and some 
of them laughed, for they thought that he 
Wis jesung. 

But he spoke sternly to them again, 
and said: ‘Lake these things away, and 
hide them from me, Though it be the 
day of my coronation, I will not wear 
them, Foron the loom of Sorrow, and 
by the white hands of Pain, has this my 
robe been woven. There is Blood in the 
the heart of the ruby, and Death in the 
heart of the pearl.” And he told them 
his three dreams, 

And when the courtiers heard them 
they looked at each other and. said: 
“Surely he is mad; for what is a dream 
but adream, anda vision but a vision? 
They are not real things that one should 
heed them. And what have we to do with 
the lives of those who toil for us?) Shail 
aman noteat bread til he bas seen the 
sower, por drink wine till he has talked 
with the vinedresser?” 

And the chamberlain spoke to the 
king, and said: “My lord, T pray thee set 
nside these black thoughis of thine, and 
puton this fair robe, and set this crown 
upon thy head, For how shall the people 
“know that thea art kiag, HD thot bist not 
mihkdae’s raiaenk?? : 

And the soung king looked at him, and 
sHid to hime “ls at so? Will they not 
know me fora king iff have nota king's 
radere nt e? 

eee will not know thee, 

said the chamberlain, 
— “Dhad thought that there had beer men 

who were King like,” fie auswered, “hut it 
~ may begs thou sayest And yet To qwill 

pot wear thid-robe, vor stead Tbe evowned 

With this crown, but even as | cume to 
the paluce so shall 1 go forth trom it,” 
And he bade them “all leave him, save 
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one page whom he loved, a lad a year 
younger than himself. Him he kept for 
his service, and when he had bathed him- 
self in clear water, he opened a great 
painted chest, and from it he took the 
course leathern tunie and rough sheep- 
skin cloak that he had worn when he had 
watched on the hillside the shaggy goats 
of the poatherd. These he put on, and 
in his hand he took his rude shepherd’s 
staff, 

And the little page opened his big blue 
eyes in wonder and said, smiling to him: 
“My lord, see thy robe and thy scepter, 
but where is thy crown?’ 

And the young king took a spray of 
wild briar that wus climbing over’ the 
balcony, and bent it, and made acrown of 
it, and set it on his head. 

“This shall be my crown,” he auswered, 

And thus attired he passed out of his 
chamber into the great hall, where the 
nobles were waiting for him. 

And the nobles made merry, and .some 
of them cried out to him, “My lord, the 
people wait for their king, and thou 
nas them a beggar,” and others were 


rath and said: “ie brings shame upon 
our state, and is unworthy to be our 
master.” But he answered them nota 


word, but passed on, and went down the 
bright porphyry staircuse,and out through 
the gates of bronze, and got upon his 
horse, and rode toward the cathedral, 
the little page running beside bim. 

And the people laughed and said: 
is the king’s fool who is riding by,” 
they mocked them. 

And he drew vreinand said, ‘Nay, but I 
am the king.’ And he told them his 
three dreams, 

Aod a man came out of the crowd and 
spoke bitterly to him, and said: “Sir, 
knowest thou net that out of the luxury 
ot the rich cometh the life of the poor? 
By your pomp We are nurtured, and your 
vices give us bread. To toil for a hard 
master is bitter, but to have no master to 
toil for is more bitter still, Thinkest 
thou that the ravens will feed us? > Aud 
what cure hast thou for these things? 
Wilt thou say te the buyer, “Thou shalt 
buy for so much,’ aud to the seller, “Thou 
shalt sell at this price? £L trow not, 
Therefore go back to thy palace and put 
ou thy purple and fine ligen, What hast 
thou to do with us and what we suffer?” 

“Are not the rich and the poor broth- 
ers?’ asked the young king. 

“Aye,” answered the mano, “and the 
nunie of the rich brother is Cain.” 

And the young king's eyes filled with 
tears, und he rode on through the mur- 
murs of the people, and the little page 
crew afraic and lett him, 

And when he reached the greaf portal 
of the eathedral, the soldiers thrust their 
halberts outand said: “What dost thou 
seek here?) None but the king enters at 
this door.” 

And his face flushed with anger, and he 
said to them, ‘Lam the king,” and waved 
their halberts aside and passed into the 
cathedral, 

And when the old bishop saw him com- 


wy 
and 


ing in his goatherd’s dress, he rose up in’ 


wender from his throne, and went to 
meet him, and said to him: ‘My son, is 
this a kine’s apparel? And with what 
crown shell I crown thee, and what 
scepter shall I place in thy hand? Surely 
this should be to thee a day of joy, and 
nota day of abasement. 

“Shall Joy wear what Grief has fash- 
ioned?”? said the young king. And he 
told him his three dreams. 

And when the bishop had heard them 
he knit his brows and said: “Myson, I 
am an old man, and in the winter of my 
days, and T know that many evil things 
are done in the world. The robbers come 
down from the mountains and carry off 
the littl children, and sell thems to the 
Moors. The lions lie in wait for the 
caravans, and leap upon the camels, The 


and the foxes gouw the vines upon the 
hill, The pitates lay waste the seacoust 
and burn the ships of the fishermen, and 
take their nets from them, fn the salt 
inarshes live the lepers; they have houses 
of wattled reeds, und none may come 
nigh them, The besears wander through 
the cities, and eat their food with the 
dogs, Canst thou make these things not 
tobe? Wilt thou take the leper for thy 


bedfellow, and set the begeur at thy 
board? Shall the lion do thy bidding, 


und the wiid boar obey thee? Is not He 
who made misery wiser than thou art? 
“Wherefore I praise thea not for this 
that thou hast done, but I bid thee ride 
back to the pulace aud muke thy face 
glad, and put on the raiment that beseem- 
eth a king, and with the crown of gold] 
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burden of this world is too great for one 
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ih bounty foy sorghum sugar, ‘If it does not 
pay to raise sorghum, why should. the people 
of the state be taxed to ebable a few persons 
to grow this particular crop” itasks, And if 
itdoesp’t pay to grow wool, or to mnive iroo 
aud vonl, orto mnannfacture salt and cotton 
and woullcu goods, why should the people be 
tuxed to eunble a few persons tu du these 
particular things? It bounties ure to be the 
rule, pass Chem around. 
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will crown thee, and the scepter of pearl 
will [placein thy hand. And as for thy 
dreams, think no more of them. The 








man to bear, and the world’s sorrow tuo 
heavy for one heart to suffer,” 

“Suvest thou that in this house?’ said 
the young king, and he strode past the 
bishop and climbed up the steps of the 
altar, and stood before the image 
Christ, 

He stood before the image of Christ, 
and on his right hand and on his left were 
the marvelous vessels of wold, the chalice 
with the yellow vine, and the vial with 
the holy ou. te knelt before the image 
of Christ, and the great candles burned 
brightly by the jeweled shrine, and the 
smoke of the incense curled in thin blue 
wreaths through the air Tle bowed his 
head in praver, and- the priests in their 
stiff copes crept away from the altar. 

And suddenly a wild tumult came from 
the streets outside, and in entered the 
nobles in full armor, with drawn swords, 
and shields of pol- 
ished steel. “Where is this dreamer of 
dreams?” they cried. ‘Where is” this 
king, who is appareled Jike a begyar— 
this bov who brings shame upon our state? 
Surely we will slay him, for he his un- 
worthy to rule over us,” 

And the young king bowed his head 
again, and prayed, and when he had 
finished his prayer he rose up, and turn- 
ing round he looked at them sadly, 

And: jo! through the painted windows 
came the sunlight streaming upon hitn, 
and the sunbeams wove around him a 
tissued rohe that was fairer than the robe 
that had been fashioned for his pleasure. 
The dead staff blossomed, and bare lilies 
that were whiter than pearls. The dry 
thorn biossomed, and bare roses thai 
were redder than rubies. Whiter than 
fine pearls were the lilies, and their stems 
were of bright silver. Redder than male 
rubies were the roses, and their leaves 
were of beaten gold. 

Tle stood there in the 
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New York News 

About five hundred clothing cutters path- 
ered ut Frorenee hall last Sunday ufternoon, 
wud listened tuo a tecture on the “Principles 
of the Kuights of Labor,” by dumes A.Wrip ht, 
one of the “eeoneril lecturers of the order. Mr. 
Wright pr otested apainst the emp oyment of 
ehitd: lebor and apse couviet Contract Made 
eoods coming im coutiet with those of honest 
lubor, He leaned toward the land idea as 
favored by Heury Georgie, 


Why Didn't the Federation Benr 
Mind Last Noseinber ? 
New-York Eventing Post. 7 
The American federationof Inbor bas issued 
or is about to issue an address ino lavor of 
the eight hour movement. The address states 
that there are 1,000,000 meu, Who would be 
1 gind to work, unemployed in the United 
States. These people, it says, must be sup- 
ported, and “it: would be much cheaper to 
keep them emiployed thus tu keep them ino 
idleness.” * 


This fu 
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An ala physician, retired from: practice, having had | 
pliced fia fils hitnds by un. Mast fndia nisstonary the 
formula of asinple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permavent eure of) Consum ion, Bronehitls, 
Caturrh, Asthma and ail throwt aod ting atfecdons, 
also at positive and radieal cure for Nervous Debllity 
and all Nervous Compliant. after having tested its 
wonderfubeurardive powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt tt tis duty tomake ft Known talis suffering. fel- 
lows, Actuated by tlds motive and a desire to relleve 
human suffeciig, f willsend free of charge, tow) whe 
deatre ft, this reeipe, do German, French or Boglish, | 
with full directions for preparing and ustug. Sent by 
minil bY addressing with sGuap, neclg tae PARE 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Rochester, N. 
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CONSUMPTION | COUGHORCOLD 


raimentofa king, 


and the gates of the jeweled shrine flew BRONCHITIS | Throat Affection 
open, the silken veil was rent asunder, SCROFULA Wasting cf Flesh 


and from the erystel of) the many raved 
monstraunce shone a marvelous and miysti- 
cal light. He stood there in a king's 
raiment, and the glory of God filled the 
whole cathedral, and the saints in their 
carven niches seemed to move. in the 
fair raiment of a king he stood before 
them, and the organ pealed out its music, 
and the trumpeters blew upon their trim- 
pets, and the singing boys sang. 

And the people fell upon their knees in 
awe, and the noblest sheathed their swords 
and did homage, and the bishop's face 
grew pale, and his hands trembled. A 
greater than IT hath crowned thee,” he 
eried, and he knelt before him. 

And the voung king came down from 
the high altar and passed home through 
the midst of the people. But no man 
dared luok upon his face, for it was like 
the face of an angel. 


Or any Disease where the Throat and Lungs 
are Jnjlumed, Lach of Strength or Nerve 
Power, you can be elivved and Curved by 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


. OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites. 


PaLaraece as Mita. 
Ask sor ScotUs Emulsion, and let a0 ew- 
planation or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
_scoTr & BOWNE, Chemists, N. 
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CREAM 
BALM 
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erty.” 
New York Sun. 


“Tt isa curious coincidence,” said au detec- 
tive the other night, “chat uearly all tenement- 





house raurders occur on the top fluor, In tif- SURE 
been years’ expemence in this city, I think J 
Tat count oniny fingers all murders in tene- TO 
ment houses that did not sustain my state- ’ 
ment, The most fruitful eause of erie is CURE 
poverty, aud the poorest people live in they 
cheapest rents, Which ae of course, the top | OLD IN HEAD 
fluors of the bie tenements.” i 
ak sete QUICKLY. U 


A Center shot. 
New York World, 
With a sineular inconsistency vu protection- | 
ist organ, the Sun, objects to the state paying 


SA. 
EASY TO USE. HAY-F EVER 


Aarnicie is applted: itbo eneb aesren Gan Is ap Pee: 
able. Prive G cetity iat ee me bs frittit registered, 
Aicernts ELY RROTHE HS SB Warten So New Work, 


WEECHAMG 
Pee nal i> | LLS*“ 


For Hilious and Nervous Disnarders, such as Ward aad srpey in the Sremneb, Siel blends 
tele Geictdiuems, Kuliness, and Swebliog after Meals, Digztnens and Drowsiens, Cola 
Chitfs, Ktushings of flent, Lone of Appetine, Shortness af Hrenth, Cascks entan, SCUrVV, 
Bietches oo the skin, Oistorbed Sleep. & sae its Boreas, el OIE Nervoun aod Preambe 
jing sen-ntions, Ge. THE FIR DOME WILE GV ois bed, nie IN TWENUY JING bes, 
Ytes ds to et ion, Reery sufferer boontoest]s tavited ta crs one box ofthese dls, and phey willbe vchuowle 
edise * Ae bea Wonedertud Medreine. OW orth a oie aa bo: 
ESCH AMS PILLS, taken as direeted, will quiveiy pestare tenibes cocomplete bealth, 


WEAK STOMACH : IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED 


they LOT LEE MAGIC Qn few dowes will work wonders unou the Viral Orgies Mtrengtheulas 
the masculip Synqemig le storie ius x lu-t Complendgug bringing back the Been edge af appre: 
arousing WHOLE HRB OE BEA CPE the whote physteab energy of the lames Trame, 
are fies Vain teed VV thounnds, do we &esta of solely Cnt tee best wuuraneGes to the Nervous and 
Debrrated fs that MERCH AM. MILO EAVVE CHE LAKG LSD “ALE OF ANY PCATENG 
MERIC T NE ON Pak Went ag. Fun directions with eae _ Hox, 
Prepared oaly by THOS, HEECHIAM, se. Heleus, Lancashire, Bughaud, 


Mold b¥ Drocgists goneraiiy., 8.5 ALLEN & CO., $659 nod sun Br... New : 
Role Agents fur hie Onited States, w he, (if eee uuEeL does tut Kuep ome vanet , w York, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Rut inquire frat of your druggist. In erdering mention THE SIANDARD, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


fle Wantea Ldgtit. 


Snevanpoan, Iowa.—One of your single 
tax “iusaties” was argund the other day try- 
ing bo copyvert us all to the new doctrine, and 
he told us that Tae Stannard would auswer 
auy questions or obieclluus Lo the single tux 
schetic. : : 

The substance of his argument was this: 

“finugine a territory unmbabited. Clearly 
shere is no faud value (this 1s aot true as there 
isavalue based on a prospective need) be: 
cause no one will pay auy thing for the use of 
land. A pioneer arrives and builds wa house 
and cultivites the sol. There is vet no land 
value, as there is plenty of free land in the 
Vicinity. Population sucreases to five bun- 
dred people. Now comes the doctor, the 
lawver aad the merchant. They are willing 
to pay for the use of land near the ceuter of 
population, Now, there is a land value. 
Who created itf Why, the whole peuple. 
Every vew born baby inereased land values. 
Land value wus created by all. Why not 
take the thing that was created by all fur the 
benefit of all, ie, take it for public pur- 
pses? 

Now all this looks very pretty at first sight 
but when cue comes to consider the matter js 
there really anything in itf Will not tae 
saine line of argument bold good when ap- 
plied to capituly Here are 500 houses in an 
unsettled country, It is not uecessary for 
the purpose of this inquiry to consider how 
they cume there (nay be the builder bad a 
“pointer” from a railrcad company aud so 
knew pupulation would increase.) There is 
no house value beeause no one will pay any- 
thing fur the use of a house. The pioneer 
comes along but will pay nothing for the use 
of a house, because there is nu demand for 
houses. Bo tbere is no bouse value as yet. 
Population increases to 50L Now there isa 
house value. Who created itf Why the 
whole “iucrease ia population aad improve- 
meutin the arts.” The community created 
tbe values (nut the houses}, wud why not take 
tbe thing created by all for the benefit of all 
—~thutis the house rent? 

Ts it not true that all values are created io 
exuctly the same way that Jand values are— 
by increase of population, 

Nv one advocates taxing houses or improve- 
ments, but the present system taxes house 
values sud improvement values. 

Lum uot speaking of Chat feature of our 
system of tixatiou which disccurages pro- 
duction, Thave reference tu the comparative 
justice of the twosystems. Can you pive ine 
sume lig bt? JOHN HOWARD, 

I have a vague suspicion that you are a 
single tax man, and not an unconscious 
one either; and ZT am sure that, whether 
you know it or not, you have sadly trav- 
estied the burlesque philosophy of a dis- 
tinguished essayist—one Maliock by name. 
I do not believe you need any light, but J 
will try to answer your question, 

In saying that land in an uninhabited 
territory has a vatue based on prospective 
need, you are pretending not to under- 
stand the single tax “lunatic” who under- 
took to convert you. He may have spoken 
of the territory as uninhabited, but he 
meant, and you might as well confess that 
you understood hint to mean, unappropri- 
ated as well as uninhabited. Now, how 
do you suppose any value can attach to 
what is tuappropriated? Value is the re- 
lation that one thing bears to another in 
trade, and since it tukes two to make a 
trade, on what possible basis can any- 
thing that no one owns or claims to own 
be valuable? Nothing las value until it 
gets an owner; until then the first comer 
may have it for uothing, The fallacy 
with which you are trying to confuse me 
Jurks in the fact that all the uninhabited 
territory that either you or I know any- 
thing about is owned. It it were not 
owned, prospective need for it might be 
never so great without in the slightest de. 
gree preventing any one from taking it 
for nothing. It is not prospective need 
that gives value to uninhabited land, but 
the concurrence of prospective need and 
present ownership, And it is just here 
that the single tax would operate most 
beneficently, by taxing land according to 
iis value. Land that was valuable only 
because the owner wus depending on 
prospective need would yield no rent out 
of which to pay the tax, and the owner, 
flading the holding of it an unprofitable 
speculation, would abandon it. Then the 
Jand would be free until all Jand equally 
desirable was owned. 

But it is when you ask if population 
does not give value to capital as well as to 
land that you remind one so comically of 
the distinguished Mir Matlock, You 
imagine 500 houses In an unsettled coun. 
try, suyipg parenthetically, as if it were 
of no particular monment—so much after 
the manner of Mr. Mallock—that “it is 

not necessary for the purpose of this in- 
quiry to consider how they came there,” 
But it is necessary tou consider how they 
Caine there, Political economy is a prac- 
tical science, It does not treat of miracu- 
Jously built houses, Land is the only ob- 
ject not made by man with which the 
science deals, If we slould wake up 
some morning and find an uninhabited 
and unowned prairie dotted with 400 com- 


fortable houses, a spontaneous gilt of the 
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creator like the land itself, those houses 
like the land would be free. They would 
have no value for just about Jong enough 
for 500 families to get there. I beg par- 
don~until one family got there; for that 
one family would appropriate them all. 
Then they would be owned, and would 
have value, and that value would be just 
as much and no niore than it would be if 
they had been a year in construction. 
And no matter how many more people 
came there, those houses would never be 
worth any more, if quite so much, as it 
would cost to build others like them. If, 
however, all further building there 
were prohibited, the miraculous houses 
would increase in value with increase of 
popnuiation. Jt is this that makes the 
difference between the value of houses 
and the value of land. Houses are not 
built’ miraculously nor is there any otber 
limit to their construction than labor and 
land; while land, economically con- 
sidered, is built miraculously and there is 
a limit to its construction—a limit so un- 
yielding that it cannot be increased by so 
much as an atom. 

You suggest, however, that the builder 
of these 500 houses might bave had a 
pointer from a railroad company, and so 
ave known that population would in- 
crease. Thatis a legitimate supposition, 
and we will consider it. Could he have 
built the houses for nothing? Of course 
not; he would have been compelled to in- 
vest as much labor and capital in build- 
ing thereas in building the same _ kind of 
housesanywhere. When the population 
arrived could he get any more for 
the houses than it would cost to erect 
new ones? Of course not; people will not 
for any considerable time pay more for 
anything than the cost of duplicating it. 
When the population increased, would 
his houses be worth any more than when 
there were but just enough people to fill 
them? Ofcourse not. Anextraordinary 
demand for houses stimulates house build- 
ing. Ia respect to the land, all this would 
be radically different. 

Increase of population does not in- 
crease the value of houses, but it does 
constantly, continually and invariably in- 
crease the value of land. The point you 
make is that a house located where no 
one wants to live, like land where no one 
wants to live, has no present value. 
This istrue. It is true also that when 
population comes the house will have 
value, and when it comes in sufficient 
volume will have full value. It is true, 
therefore, that. houses are dependent on 
population for value. But to say that 
houses are dependent on population for 
vulue is not say that their value is de- 
termined by population. It is this that 
gives to land values their peculiar char- 
acter—they are not only dependent on 
population but are determined by popu- 
lation. A house located where no one 
wants to live has no value. Neither has 
the land on which it stands, But let a 
million people want to live in that neigh. 
borhood, and though the value of the 
jand will be very great, the value of the 
house will be po more than the cost of 
building houses like it. Let two million 
want to live there and the Jund value will 
be still greater, but the value of the house 
will not. 

You say you are not speaking of that 
feature of our present system of taxation 
that discourages production, but of the 
comparative justice of the two systems. 
Consider, then, that the land as a matter 
of abstract right common property, while 
improvements belony to the producer. 
The income of the former is, therefore, 
justly a public revenue, while that of the 
latter is justly a private revenue, 

=.) LF. P. 

Houston, Texas.—What difference, if any, 
will the siogie tax and free trade make in the 
interest obtainable for the use of money, aud 
why? E. W. Brown. 

They would stimulate production and 
trade and reduce the proportion of prod- 
uct going to rent. This would at once 
increase both the product and that pro- 
portion of it that goes to labor; which 
would make the employment of capital 
more profitable, just as it would increase 
wages, and for the same reason, The 
employment of capital being profitable 
to the owner, it would be equally so to the 
borrower, whose interest would, there- 
fore, be higher than when the employ- 
ment of capital was not so profitable, 

To understand exactly what I mean, let 
us suppose slavery to be still in force, 
Suppose also that we have free trade and 
the single tax, which make business 
brisker and Jabor more profitable to its 
owner, But the masters are owners of 
slave labor, and get the benelit of its in- 
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creased wages. Now, suppose a slave 
owner Jends his slave. Since the slave 
will yield him more than in dull times, 
he will want more from the borrower 
than be would in dull times. This would, 
be akin to higher interest, for though 
slaves are not capital, yet when they are 
treated as capital there is an analogy be- 
tween their wages and interest on 
true capital, This illustrates, what I do 
not doubt, that interest on loans of any 
particular capital, would be higher under 
the single tax and free trade than now, 
and, as money represents all forms of 
capital, interest on money would be 
higher, bg BaP. 

Why Put All Taxes on One Kind of Prop- 

erty ¢ 


Sprinerigtp, [iL.—The following question 
has been propaunded to me by J. M. Higgins, 
editor of the ilinois State Register, “A owus 
teu thousand dollars, With this be purchases 
dry goods, Bhasa like sum with which he 
buys Juand. Now why should B be tuxed and 
Ago free?’ Will TH& StTanparp pleuse ex- 
plain obce more to the praying editor. 

W. Hove Davis. 

The justice of taxing awsy the full 
rental value and destroying the selling 
value of land, and of exempting all the 
products of industry from taxation is 
apparent when the distinction between 
the former and the latter kinds of prop- 
erty is understood. Land is not a prod- 
uct of labor. It is nature's gift to all 
mankind; hence each monopolist of a 
particujar piece should pay to the com- 
munity the rental value of that part of 
the commou domain he holds. Society 
in its turn should guarantee absolute 
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security of possession and the ownership 
of al} his products to each individual 


But under the single tax B would not 
have to use his $10,000 in buying land, 
since land will lose its selling price when- 


ever the community takes the full rental 


value by taxation. B, under the single 
tax, would put upa building and fill it 
with household goods or stock or ma- 
chinery. His $10,000 would not be taxed. 
A. would buy dry goods with his $10,000, 
His goods also would not be taxed. But 
both Band A would use more or less land 
for business and residence purposes, and 
each would pay to the community the 
rental value of the land he monopolized. 
The only loss would be to those who 
have under the present system bought 
land which they rent out orare holding 
for selling purposes. Users of land 
would be in a better position than now 
for the selling value of land being destroyed 
an exchange of real estate would in most 
cases be simply the buying ‘and selling of 
improvements, and as all speculative hold- 
ings of city lots, farms, forests, mines, 
water rights, etc., would be forced into 
market for whatever rental they would 
bring, the user would have a far greater 
range of choicethan now. Thus the man 
who has a $10,000 lot to-day, would, if he 
wanted land for use, be benefited if all 
land lost its selling value. For a)) other 
$10,000 Sots, including fhe speculative 
holdings, would also jose their selling 
value and he would be able to change 
about without risking so much money ius 
at present. His greatest gain would, 
however, be in the exemption of improve- 
ments from taxation, thus allowing Jabor 
to receive its full reward instead of being 
fined and discouraged as now, and in the 
stimulation to industry which this exemp- 
tion of improvements and the forcing of 
all idle lands into use would cause. 
- W. B.S. 


Who Would Pay the Tax? 


Boston, Mass.—The taxable property of 
Southbridge, Mass., is $3,000,000 (valuation), 
Of this the fand represents $500,000. The tax 
raised on the $3,000,000 is &60,000. Of this 
$60,000 a large part is paid by the American 
a the company, whose Jand is marsh Jand, 
of littie value. Jf the 860,000 is raised on the 
land valuation alone, how will it iift: the 
weight of taxation from the farmerf The 
$60,000 must be raised. If the American Op- 
tical cumpany and other manufactories here 
pay less than now, and the farmer pays less, 
where will the burdea of taxation fal} J am 
a single tax advocate of jong standing, This 
probiem presents a difficulty I um unable to 
ineet. But it dues not, aud would not, uiter 
my taith in the doctrine, because that rests 
upon a recognition of the fundamental truth 
that Jand is not property, 
EDWARD GLENFANN SPENCER. 


If it were true that the land values of 
Southbridge were only $500,000 and §60,- 
000 are the revenues needed, then the 
rental value tax would have to be sup- 
plemented by some other tax, But is it 
true? The census of 1880 shows that the 
$33,000,000 of taxable property in South- 
bridge is $2,000,000 real estate and $1,000,- 
000 personulty, You suy that only $500,- 
000, or one-quarter of the real estate as- 
sessment represents land value. This is 
& very exceptionally small proportion for 
the land to bear. Furthermore, J have 
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never yet heard of a town or district 
where, as a rule, unused or half used Jand 
was taxed at even halfits value. Insome 
cases, asin certain mining districts, it is 
not taxed at one-thousandth of its value, 
Supposing that real estate is assessed at 
two-thirds of its real value in South- 
bridge. Then the actual value of all the 
real estate is $3,000,000. Do you believe 
that only $500,000 is land value? It is 
probably neaver $1,500,000, 

We do not claini that every farmer and 
every manufacturer and every merchant 
would pay less taxes under the single tax 
than now. We do claim that the shifting 
would make aman pay according to what 
he monopolized; that is all. As a Sarmer, 
a merchant, a manufacturer, in short, as 
an improver, he would pay less. But if 
his interests as a land monopolist, a land- 
lord, a speculator, were greater than his 
interests as an improver he would pay 
more, And this is the most insportant 
effect of the single tax; for, as we believe, 
it will give a greater stimulus to produc. 
tion and cause amore equitable distribu. 
tion of wealth than any other reform, 

W. BLS. 


“THE GREAT N. P.” 


The initials “N. B.," used so frequently in 





reference to the policy of the present protec. 


tionist government and party in Canada 
stund for National Policy. This explains 
what is meant by the tithe of ashort satirical 
poem written by a single tax free trader aod 
published in pamphiet form in Turonto. It 
is called “The Great N. P.," and is dedicated 
to “Everybody,” and bis rich friend “Sume- 
body” and his poor friend “Anybody.” 

Here are some extracts from the poe: 
“Protection” or “Free Trade,” discover which 
Will make a nation prosperous or rich! 

Yo common minds ’t would seem? as clear’ as 
day, 

Increased taxation means the more to pay; 

That every tux on every import lutd, 

[s by ourselves or by the alien’ paid: 

If by thealien, who would dare guinsay 


They should be doubled? Let the alien payt 


lf by ourselves, who is there cin deny 
That all these taxesare by far too high? 
If nesaher pay them, shall Laskin vain, 


Whence do they come? Will suine one please 


explain! 

e e e e ° 6 
A heavy tax to sugar sweetness lends, 
And through the tea a fine aroma sends; 
It acts on coffee just Jike anv charin, 


And makes the olaukets keep us twice as. 


Warn; 
A tax on Jumons, oranges and such, 
Encourages our home production much; ; 
Taxed rive will go much turther than before, 
And taxing bibles makes us read them more; 
Taxed rifles seud a more unerring ball, 
And untaxed nats could uot be cracked at ally 
Tuxed shoes will give us everlasting wear, 
And bair-oil taxed promotes the growth of 


hair; 
No doubt the Chief, to whom the truth is 
deur, 


Will teil us at the next election here 

That water taxed would drink Jike lager beer. 
Ah, who can doubt such things e.uld uever be 
Without thy uid, O gloriuus N. P. 


* ° e . ° ry 


Look, see yon vessel reach the wharf at last! 

The perils of the sea are safely past. 

Her decks are crowded with a sturdy band, 

Who view with earnest guze the promised 
land, 

Step liguuy to the shore aud look about, 

(irateful to those who paid their passage out. 

For this, indeed, cach workinginaiu should be 

A staneh supporter of the great N. P. 

All living labar is admitted free! 

Now, bere is wisdom! This is uo mistake, 

Men are less dangeruus than the goods they 
make, 


Then, addressing Sir Richard Cartwright, 
the well known fiberal, whose advanced ideas 
have encouraged the hope that he may be- 
come the leader of the great radical move- 
ment how commencing, the poet says. 


Onwards! Stillenwards! Mark your couu- 
try’s needs, 

Fear not to follow whither justice lends; 

Be bold and fearless, lead us to the fdizbt, 

Thriee is he armed who battles for the right. 

Knock off her shackles, allbher fetters break, 

Enfranchise commerce on Jand and sea and 

luke; 

Let not the people’s voice be rendered vain 

By gerrymanders mnude for party gain. 

Onwards, Sir Kichard, never be dismayed! 

As far your tariff—here’s one ready made; 

The wisest, noblest, simplest ever planned, 

One only tax the single tax—ou laud, 

men your flag, close up your ranks and 

en 

Your ett le ery—Free Trade, Free Land, Free 

wen. 
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Who Geta he Ditlerence Between Whale 
Costas and What the Consumers Fay? 
Frederick A, Seward in his book, The Coal Trade, 

In the anthracite region the uverage wages 
for mining a ton of coal are 423g cenisi in 
Hiimois pavers get from 50 ta TU ceats a ton 
in Jowa 75 ceuts a tony in western Kentueky 
62)7 cents a ton; in Marslund 40 cents a ton, 
aud at one point in West Virginia 35 cents & 
ton, 

A Bit of Numer, 
New York News, 

Henry George's “sinwle tax" has attracted 
the attention of an Austin buy, who mistake 
it for @ shingle tax, and thinks it will dimin 
ish corpureal punishment by pareuts if cure 
ried out, 
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April 20, 1889. 
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WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 


The only just tax isa tax on Jand values.— 
{Y psilant: Commerciat. 

The tax on ground rents on land values 
(the same thing practically) means that all 
the labor of men is to be exempt from tax. 
The value that comes to land by growth of 


_the community isto be ussessed fur all the 


expenses of the community, and nobody is to 
be fined for building houses or employing 
men,—[{Parkersburg, W. Va., Index. 

The democracy are committed, unequiv- 
oeally and unaliterably, to tariff reforin, to a 
reduction of duties toa revenue basis, to an 


unshackled commerce which means the 
world’s market for American products. Our 


hand is to the plow, and there can be vo 
looking backward.—[{Harrisburg Patriot. 


The Industrial West job office turned out 


$1,000 election tickets for the city election 


held here last Monday, and itis safe to esti- 
mate that there were printed in all for this 
election at least 120,000 tickets. All for the 
accommodation of 6,000 voters, What a 
greatrelief it will be to candidates when we 
get the Australian system of voting. Six 
thousand tickets will then be enough for a 
city of this size, and there will be uo bogus 
tickets inthe tield.—[Dubuque, Iuwa, Indus- 
trial West. 


Farmers, do not lose sight of the fact. that 


the single tax isa taxon Jand values.—(Port 


Jervis, N. Y., Citizen. 

The people ought to understand that with- 
out vigilauee on their part more of their 
franchises will be practically given away. 
Since Indianapolis has beea a town it has 
never had a cent for the privileges which its 
existence has created.—({ludianupolis News. 

If theimmigraut will give the subject of 
taxation auvthing Jike careful investigation, 
he will fiod that by placing the taxes on the 
soiland vot on improvements, taxes would 
be more equal and less burdeusome than they 
are now.—(Ovala, Fli., Bauner. 

Inaword, the single tax on land would 
favor siwall property owners, Who are work 
ingmen, would double the taxes of Jand 
speculators, and would favor manufacturers, 
who, inturn, would be able to give the work- 
inemeu steadier emploviment.—{Detruit News. 
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Jarge 9x 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
deicriptions, owners’ namen, actual cost of comstructh u, NO QuUess 
work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock Houses, aurtable for city suburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and werkingmen’s homes for all 
sections oj the country, and coating from QZ) to $6,500; also Barna, 
Stahles, Schoo! House, Town Halt, Churches, and other publle 
buildings, together with specifications, form ufcantract, and a large 
ainount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection of site 
emplogmentofArchitects, It $e worth $5.00 toany one, but I will 
senditta pager cover by mall postpaid on receipt OF 81.00, bound ia 
cloth, 92.00. Addrvssallorderaty J, 5. OGILVIE, Piewtisnan, 
P.O. Box 270%. b7 Row St. Now Votks 











THE PILLOW INHALER 


Will Permanently Cure 
Re Catarrh, Brouchitin, 

ii. AMthina wud Incipient 

ti Consumption. 

Wit Used thesameasanuoardie 
inary pillow aud only at 
iniuht. No pipes or tubes. 
) Perfectly sale ta the mont 
?deticace.s he medicine 










the gris of 
from the nostrils to the 
From the very firse 


the alr pasnaces, 
bottom of the Juss. ’ 
night the passages ure clearer and the ine 


flamimntion is tess, The care is sure and 
rensonabiy rapide. 

Call and Rei the De tai 
ortptive Pamplet an estimontals, 
es HENIY & FOSTER, 

20 Base tach Seo. New Vorks. 


or send for De- 
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WRITE AT ONCE TO 


FOR 


MONEY 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Chibs, at £1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents @) 
wanted, Lowest prices 

guaranteed, Exclusive @& 
territory given. 
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VY: See © ee 
GHC AN WETHOL DT A TEACHER, 
by using Soopers lastantwieens Gatde to the Keys, 
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INVER, COR.—Lots $6) cueh in South Unie 

Onan Place Anuexs tes high and beantitul ke» 
Teated inthe Hine ot rapid growth aad improvement, 
For information and: ophits address G0, BUCK, 66 
Symes Hleok, Denver, Col 
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E0OKGK WILSON, 
(Formerly with Heury Poole, London,) 
Importing Taber, 
206 Kast Fourteenth St. N. ¥. 


No previeus Ihhuow iedge at music Whatever 
Mr boos of testhiaimiods Cree. Addrecs 
Neu Voy 














Tis not in mortals fo command ewan 


But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve lt." 


ES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASU REMENT 
aAere SENT ON APPLICATION, 
New Imported Fabrics, 
Lutest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection 


' a 
‘phe Reat Loome tn the Wea of Englan 
; entirely new and valuable atock of 
Co eich for rehiess of quality, durability of weat 
gad moderation of price, possesses advantages poy held 
by other houses receiving goods through resident buy: 
ere. Woy? Tuev ware Uougit in Loudon by G, Wilvon, 
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THE STANDARD. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIR LINE EES RR arg 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 

A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fo} 
lowing prices: 

Separate Volumes. ..ccccccscessevteseecesceesesess RESO 


Volumes 3 and 4, bound togetber,,..cscseseseeee GAO 
Volumes 2,3 800 4... cece ccssesecetecccscsseveres 00 


(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square. New Yor. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of tnidusrrial 
Depression nod ot Incrense of Want Wi 
Increase of Wenlth—The Kemedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
2H pages, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Halt calf or half moroces, 82.54 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
342 pages, " 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, % cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, 82.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarti! Question with 
Expecial Regard to the Incerests of Lobeor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half caifor half morocco, 83.00 
§ 


Address 
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in Hatt Calf: 
Progress and Poverty....c... 
Social Problems.........0e. 2.30 
Protection or Free Tradeé.............50688 3.00 
In sete of three, bound nlikke..........000. 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION, 


What fe fuvolves, and How Alone It Can 
oe Bettied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
8? pages. 
Paper covers, i) cents. 


socerertveeee BSAdO 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A PassageeateArma Hetween the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
TT pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents 





FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty iu German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. F. GUTSCHOW 

430 pages 
Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty tu French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L. LEMONNIER, 

48 pages, 


Paper covers, 62.75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? in French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 
Paper covers, 





2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress nud Poverty in Iratian,)? 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO. 
342 pager, 

Paper covers, $2.50, 








For sale by all booksellers, or sunt postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
order, 


Foreign editions of these buvks imported op 


HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union sauare, New York. 
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FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


{in sums of 81,000 to $10,000) each, bearing tnterest at 
the rate of eight per_cent per annua. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, These nds are secured by Orst 
mortgages on Kunsas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity, Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchanve added. Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bol, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued tn amounts of 81W and upward, bearing interes. 
al the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by tirst mortgage bonds depos- 
jied wah @ trustee, a special deposit recelpt to that 
elfect, from the trustee, Is attached tu each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit: an 
absolutely safe investinent, 

When ordering securives write your name in full, 
wlsu Liat of your city, county and state. 


J. HH. BAUERLEIN & CO.,, 
Securtiy HBuildlug, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 






$2.50 $20.00 EARN MONEY 


by Collecting Kinkwan's 


$7.60 $50.00 Borax Soar Wrareraas, 


We pay eaeh fer them. Write to us fora efrenfar. 
KIRKMAN & BON, 80 Catharine Btreet, New York City, 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 
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BELFORO MAGAZINE, 





Edited by Done Piatt 





Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
selepee and art. 


A compiete long novel in each number, 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE recopniz- 
ing the fuc, that “‘revalutivogs never go beek wards," 
have nailed the colours of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast aad “prepare to tight It vuton this line” until the 
uninformed ave educated up to the truth, that “un. 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, /s & guaran: 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE (ual iis departments 
will be kept up tua high standard, and that the montu- 
ly bill of fure, set vefure Its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office und the workshop, 





Subscription price, $2.50 a year; 3 cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by boeksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters everywhere, or remit by Pb. O. order, 
bunk cheek, draft or registered letter, 

Sample copies sent tu any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Divided Liven, 

ANovel. By Edgur Favwce.t. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” "The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete, Cloth, $1.08 Maper 
Covers, 0 cents. 

A Friendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer. Author of “Cakumniry Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,” etc. Cleth, $1.0 Paper Covers, W 
cents 





The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Alblon W. Tourgee. Author ofa Fool's Errand,” 
etc, Cloth, $i,00. 
A Hoston Girl, 
At Boston Bar Harbur aud Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
l2ine. Cloth, $1.0, 


Kady. 

ANovel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1.00, Pa. 

per Covers, 5U certs, 
swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Transiated by W. A. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other tliustrationg, Small quarto. 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Peice, §1.5u. 

tlorence ables, 

By Wiliam J. Flureuce (comedian). 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 

Miriam Balestier. 

A fovelL By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, 61.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 

Anovel, By EK. H. House. (The serial just completed 
{fn the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Under the Maples. 
Anovel, By Walter N. Hininan, Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
50 cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 


By E. George Squier, Mc AL, F.S. AL With 60 Iliustra- 

tiuns, i2mvu, cloth; $1.00, 
Edicten de Luxe of Poems of Pansaton. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fuily (ustrated with pho- 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives process plites, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto. 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, 37.50, 

Souga of a Haunted Heart. 

Ly Minna Irving. With portrait of the suthor, Uni- 

form with *Pueuis of Fassivu.” Cloth, $1.0, 
The Wroug Man. 
ANovel. By Gertrude Garrison. Paper, 3 conta, 


The shadow of the Bars. 
4 Novel. By Ernest DeLancey Pierson, 
cents, 
Aunt Saliv’s Hoy Jack. 
ANovel By N.J.W. LeCato. Paper, % cents. 
Av Impossible Possibitity; or, Can Sach 
Thinun Be. 
ANovel. By Charles & L. Wingate. 
cents, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxims. 
With Stee! Portrait of Author. Cloth, 61.00, 
Rounsscau’s Canteasions. 
Fully and beautifully MNlustrated, Two volumes in 
one, Cloth, $1.50, 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau. 
BV Cloth, $4.50, 
An American Vendetta. 


By T.C. Crawford, Hlustrated. Cloth, 91.00, Paper, 
SU cents, 


Paper, 3 


Paper Covers, % 





The Tariffon Imports lucathe United Staten, 
und the Free List, 

As contained tn act of March 5, 1883, also the Hawallan 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 

and Oleomargarine acts. ludexed. 12mo0 Paper covers, 

3% cents, 

A must useful book. In a moment you can find the 
exact tax on any article imported into the United 
Staces, and the oxmes of everything on the (ree list. 
Invaluable to editurs and all interested ju the grunt 
tariff? question now so freely discussed, 

An Appenl to phe american feople an a 
ury. 

SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered tn the House 
of Repressntatives in tue great debate, April li--May 
19, inns, SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM HOTH SIDES, 
Carefully revised and published by authority. Com- 
pied by William G. Terrcl, Large mo. cloth, §); 
puper, 30 cetits. 


BELFORD, CLARKE 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chicago, New York and San Franctace. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE-- 
LIGION, 


By EMANUEL SWEDENHORG, 1,000 octave pages, 
Cloth. Matted prepatd for Sig) bv the Ameriaoun Swee 
denborg Printing and Pubbshing Society, I Cooper 
Uninon, New Yura ciry 








IBLE & LAND. Revidawies BLCONVERSE 


1.00, post-pald, Moruisrown, TENN, 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 
1 A Ssytifabus of etc ean ae Louis KF. Post, 

8 yares, 

g Austrathin System. 

O btest Prinedples, 


Leuls kL Post, 
Hehey tear, 
4, The Rishtto the Useok Ghe arth, 
wer. Ab pites, 
5. Fatiters and the Shape Vrox. 
WEA, OS pages, : 
6 The Canons of Taxation Henry Georre, 
7 A Lawyer's Reply CoC ritietsavs, 
16 pues, 
& Baek tothe Land. 
® The Slavle Tax, 


$paees, 
fopiages, 


Merbert Spen- 
Thhontas G. Shear. 


4 pages, 
samuel U. Clurice, 


Bishop Nalty, 16 pages, 
Thos, G. Sterna 8 mares, 
10, Phe Aterioan Mariner llearey George, 4 paires, 
th Unemployed farbor > Pfepey Ghoomre. ad paces, 
12, ‘the Cause Piuinly Statek Oy de Hing, os pitie a. 
13. Taxing Land Values, tenes Geoppe. 8 puyes 
1. Objecth ms tu tie Land ‘lax. ‘hus, . Soearmanm, 
4 putes, : 

1. Land Tasation., A Comversiation 

Durtley rreld and Heury George, 

16. low tu Tperease vrotits, A, d 


Prices of Single Tax Libeary: 


| 
Between David 
Ad pape 8, 
Steers, 2 pages, 
Two pure bracts—t 
| copy, beeats copies, 0 cents; LO) copes, Wu eentss 1,000 
1 copies, $1.40, ‘ 
Fourpage tracts—Lcopy, 2 cents; 20 caples, 10 cents: 
10 copies, 4 cents; LGA ples, 83. 
Kight-page tracts—l copy ds eents; 1 vopies, 10 canta, 
100 copies, SU centss LUC coptes, 86 : sy 
Sixteethypage tracts} Copy, a eeuts, 5° cupies, 10 
cents; WO copes, $1h.65 1,000 Copies, $1. 
No extta clutvye by tid, : 
The following auiivers of the “Land and Labor ht 
brary” gresrillin stuck: 
{ 
f 
| 
\ 
i 


6. Settler's Nightmare, 


Lous F. Post. 4 pages, 
7. New York's Docks. 


JW. Sullivan, 4 pages, 


1. Mysterious Distppearance, Lows Mreehind, 6 Oph 
13%. Saslors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Faro. ow. a. 


Croasdale, 12 pages, 

14, The Collegiate Church and Shoemauker’s Field, 

T. Crousdale. 12 pages, 

Only & Dream. Abner QC. Thomas. 4d pages 

it ia the Law of Cheint. Rev. SoH. Spencer. app. 

. Christianity aod Poverty. Father thauiuugtol @ pp, 

Poverry and Cliristtmnity., HO. Pertecost, 8 pag eSe 

. Religion vs. Robbery, Rey. Dr. MeGivan. 8 pages. 

. Auti-slavery and Antlpoeverty, UO. Pentecost. ppe 

29. Tenement House Morabty, J.0.8, Hioantington. 4 py. 

3% Bucialism—Lts Truth and [ts Ervor, Leury Gearge, 
4 pupes. 

MM. Horse Sense. W.C. Woods, M.D. 2 pages, 

38. “God Willis It.’ Henry George. 4 pages, 

44. Huw Jotin’s Father Saw the Light. Wolt Woods. ap 

51. Ten Thoughts for Civisthiun Thinkers. Rev. Jota We 
Kramer, ¢@ pages. 

54. What the Ualted Libor Party Want Henry George, 
2 pages 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George, 4 ppe 

65. Toa Bookkeener, Bartholomew Appleby. 2 pares 

67. A Plece of Land. The lace Francis da. Shaew. 2p. 

Ti. MY Buscner Woman and aly Grovery Mau. William 
MeCabe, 4 pages. 

M A KRepublican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge Frank T, Redd. 2 pages, 

88 Jefferson and diamitoon, Chauncey FY Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


First Principles, Henry George, 4 pages. 
Seclalisin—Ite Truth and ity Error, 
4 pages. 

Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 
It i» the Law of Chris, Kev. 5. Hf. Bponcer of 
Heaury, (iL 4 pages. 

The Case Platuly Suated HE. Ring. 3 pages. 

Saliors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Crowedale, 13 pages. 


SWEDISH. 
The Case Plainly Biated H.F. Hing. § pages 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


St. Protection as a Universal Need, 
VAL OB. 

6. The Tarif? Question. Henry George, 

64 Amencan Protection and British 
Henry George. 4 pages. - 

69. Protection and Wages. Henry George, 

2. The Cammond Sense of the Tarif! Question. 

G. Shearhiet. 6 pages, 

Protection the Friend of Libor? 

man. 6 pages. 

%. A Short Tariul History, 


buges. 

96 Plain Talk to Protectionists, Thomas G Shearoian, 
4 pages. 

T]. Au Address to Workingmen on the Partll Question. 
Henry George. $ pages. 


fenr) Georg @ 





ltenry George, 


4 pages. 
Free Trade, 


8 pages, 
Jhonwaa 


Thomas G, Shear 


Thomas G. Showrman 


Axset of these Tracts willbe sent to any address for 
ten cents. 








Devoted te Secular Keligiou and Sochal Rewenerutou. 
fhugh O;. Pontecest, Faditor, 


Contains, besides crisp and pointed edtoriads and 
contributions froma corps of wote writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the cditur before Unley congregation, 

Lois the only so-eatied “Hberat! paper Chiat ad voewtes 
rivdical s@eclal regeneration, 

Its colunts are apen for the absolutely free Alscua- 
siva of all religious and ecouomle tbeories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly. Antuatsubserlptton, 
one dollar, Sample coptes free, AU subscribers wilt 
receice acopy os Ur, Pentecust’s book," What 1 Balleve” 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO,, 
No 4 Warren St, New York, 
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They Bloom in the Spring. 


Last spring f was troubled with bolls; one after an- 
other would present itself on my arma and body. | 
used one battle of Rurdock Blead Bittora and the bolls 
have all left mo, It is the best blood purifier I have 
ever used.~—D. A. Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., 0. 


A fricnd ad- Be vised me to try 

sealick tice R urd ock Bittera for o 
— 

BLOOD 


humor ta the plooad After 












using three hottles I am 
happy to say I om cured. I 
take pleasure in recom- 
mending Bur- tock Blood 
Bitters to my friends.—J. E, 
Dovey, Adams, Berks Co., Mass 

[ had a rash on my body and faco for # month. 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters 1 took one bottle 
and have pot even @ mark of {FOR Wis how. RITE 
Din, Weedsport, N. ¥. 

Lwas troubled with an incessant Itehing of the skin 
for elght weeks, which became go bad my mother 
thought she would be obliged ta kecp ine from my 
studios. J beyan using Burdock Blood Bitters, and 
clthough have only taken one bottle any nearly cured, 
It isa valuable modicinc.—Yowaap Ureious, Waleus, 
Diater Co, N.Y, 










The Cure of Obstinate and Chronic Caaca of Rood 
Disorders that could get be reached by any other med- 
ielne is aceamplishcd with Burdeck Blaad Bitters, 
from its contulning @ combtuation of Gurative proper: 
tes unknewn to any other preparation, Jt expels all 
Impurities from the blood, from tha commaa pine 
to the Worst Scrofulous sore, lmparta a good appetite, 
jasurce goed digestion aud bullds Up the system, 


My neck and cheeks were covered with largo lumps, 
anidtsores, that locked dike ping worms, eame out ell 
ever my body. Dhave taken three hotties of Burdock 
Mood Pitters, and they are fact disappearing. MRA, 
Geo. L. Twist, box 20, Coridng, N.Y, 












My husband 
ecrs taken off 
anothor was 
lip. We took 
your Burdock 
and JL disap. 
this medicine 
blood purifier. 
Kinpy, Akron, 


had two aun 
of hin face and 
coming on hia 
two bottles of 
Rlood Uittera 
B penred. Tthink 
gis an exentiont 
p) ~SIry. WILLIAM 
Erlo Co, N.Y, 

Flas Bhuman, dealer in Ital{fan Bees, Catawisga, Pa, 
says¢ Jhave used Burdock Biood Bitters for malaria, 
and iteured ine. Dused only one bottia and dave kad 
no symptoms of majaria for six months, 


For elght years T was a sulferer from carbuncles, 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Litturs Ttried iQ It cured 
them, and Thave bod no trouble from those slyce- 
FF. BPRERGEL, Breinigavile, Lehigh Co., Ya. 


Beup BY Davagits Gungral’s 







































































Renson, Truth and Lave 


“T will go forth,” young Reason said 
“Go furth to seek—perchunce to wed, 
Her whoin my seul bolds dearest— 

Whose name is Truth. Upon the rin 
Of Faith's borizon, vaguely din, 
Where Hupe’s faint dawn is clearest, 


“They say they’ve secn her, beckoniug stand, 
Beyond the swamps of dogma lund 
Where orthodoxy cowers 
Tn spirit bound ’midst moral weeds; 
Weeds, fromthe graves of outworn creeds 
Kept rank by tearful showers,” 


So Reason went toward the light 

To cross this land of mental ne ht 
Where mystic faith commanded— 

Armed with zeal and spurred by youth 

He fought a gallant feht for Truth, 
Against the powers vauded, 


That cried for lord and land and creed; 
Cries that mode the people bleed 
Thro’ laws and codes infernal— 
Till, wounded sore by coward wealth 
That stabbed him in the back by stealth, 
He mvaned to the Eterual-— 


“Oh, Truth! Is this but useless pain, 
And bave I fought for thee in vain 
And shall I fait forever?” 
Then Love was sent on wings of light 
To help him ia bis woful plight, 
Aud say that, “Force can never 


Prevail 'gainst fraud, deceit and lies, 
Nor euse the tortured soul that cries 

Fur justice. Ceuse thy hating, 
We'll comrades be. Give me thy band, 
PH guide thee safe thre’ degima land 

To where fair Truth is waiting,” 

N. DALMaA. 

Mareh 3 


San Lucas, Mexico, 
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PRANGS 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


hn eh. To i ee. Se ooh 


for the use of children learning to paint, 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with abselute satety. They cume mounted upon nent, 
tin patettes, or ip tin boxes, They are all specially pre. 
pared for us by the most emtoent manufacturer of 
colurs in Europe—Mr, Gunther Wagoner, of Hanover, 
Geromny. They must not be classed with ordtaars 
children's paints, put up in cheap form and mide of or 
jurtous aud potsonuus materials, They are really one 
art colors tn couventent form for use ang 4\.e expe. 
cially gon-potsonous Cor the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-potsonous colors for children we tssue 
several series of outing tilustrations of familar sub. 
jects as practice sheets, The origtual design is fur 
gished tn each case by yome leading artist, and ts 
strictly correet in form and detath Directions how tu 
paint them are furtuished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the clutdren as a guide for har, 
moniuus coloring, bad as an example of artistic work 
ts the foundation of taste. The instruction is wil the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ert, 
PRICE OF PRANGQ'S NONePOTSONOUS 

COLOURS: 
Palette Cofaras— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing ane cylors wich brush, 15 cents, 
Eagle Colors— 

Hox No, 2, contaiming etght colors and brush, 25 ceats 

Box No. 4, cuniainiog twelve evlors and two brustes 
Meents, 

One box No, 2of Prang's non-poisonous colors and oue 
package of Prang’s outline ‘pictures (eight to a package 
With anextra copy of one of them pulated oy hand 
and full directions) SU cents, 

Or one box No, 2 of Pring’s non-poisonous colors and 
three pack.iges uf Prang's outline pictures (each pack. 
age different in destgn), $1.19, 

To be found at all leading stattoners, or will be sent 
oy nail postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS. 
Only One Dollar. 

The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
bave mace the great movement for the sirgie (ax on 
land values thus far successful, must be dear to thou- 
sands who watch and approve his course, 

But his features are got so funnuliar, and the esteem 
in which be = held has prompted manv requests for 
the publication of tls picture in worthy and permanent 
form, 

Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely new and very striking 


Morera or HENRY GEORGE. 


it is In colors and is Cll Ufe size, destened to ve 
framed to un outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 








This pleture wil! be sent, on recetpt of price, by mall, 
postpaid. Remittances may be made elther by check, 
post olllce order, registered letter, or postal note, 


i. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Maes; 

NEW YORRK-~-SS Bond street, 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue 

BAN FRANCTSEOOQ- 490 MTOR wt Het, 
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THE STANDARD. 





HENRY WARD ’s JECHER WROTE: 

“Tf c# ANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap y#ast be considered as a means of 
GRA” and a clergyman who recommends 
Mo'*. things should be willing to recom. 
me .soap. Lam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
saic in the UNITED STATES. [ am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. .\ man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 
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PE Tr § is the best, the most elegant ahd the most economical of ail soaps 
A RS tor GENBRAL TOILET PURPOSES. ft Is not only the most at- 

tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom. 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, whilna 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chating and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so Mable. I? has h2en established in: London 109 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitstions. 
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Full portientars sent free to ay asi bore, 
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GRACEFUL DESIGNS +* SOLID (ONSTRUCTION « 
aS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 








machine which prints dircctly from type, uses no 
ribbon, allgus permaneutiy at pointe of print. 
ing, islight, compact, durable and—lu a 
word—is built on scientific principles. 





A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


ee ere 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AG EN NTS, 
Bis Brondway., Sew York. 





| YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dallaron watches 
without getting full particu. 
larg about the hest watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof'and our mode of selling x 
them in Clubs at Gf a If ced, 
We zuarantee you absolutely \ 
agains? loss, Eueluaive tecritor 
wivento sella Scent Paces, Cv 
$7 to Bt ur specia 
Vs Mele othe best watch male for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to he the very lowest at which any 
watches Sahe alqualityean bescld, and weprotectour 
eustomers ful We refer to any commercialagency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000, 
Ve have selling agents in every large city, We 
{ want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to 
F THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
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That is the question, Ave you ruptured? Uf so, use | 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, sacle, 
sureand permiunent cure for bernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the lust twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, Jt cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relleved immediately, The pressure enn be 
relaxed gradually aud the truss abandened altogether 
insix toelght weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
eure an ordinary case, 8 sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, Bl. Sent by mail, postpatd, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package, QO, FRINK, sole proprietor, 234 Broadway, New 
bial Esl suell post ottlee ) 





94 Walnut Sty, Philadelphia. 


Writing thoranyhly taught 
HORTHAND by maitor persuually, 
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A Typewrlter mude to meet the modern wane fur a 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 
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Art Needlework 
shag ly character. ye Every 


Park Plase, Wow York, 
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BUY DIRECT 





SAVE VES40 
to $500 


THRESHERS, HOR HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men S29 Aceens commsstoy 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw dus.) 






Pennsylvania Agricultural ‘Works, York, Ps, 


Farqahar’s Standard Engines andSaw Milla. & 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta. 
* tlonart. Traction and Atitomatic Re. 
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Warrnnted. CA Agouts 
wanted overywhero. 


Empire W, Oo, Auburn, x. 
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| a. . t AN AR RY, Dew berry nud Cranberry 
Tones for garden culture, Fallhistory aud price 
ii free, Nd reas 
T.D. STAPLES, 
Portland, dfiteb, 
Do You Want Mee 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Yhousand, or Five 7 housand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los s, supply adver- 
rising matter free sxive exelae 
sive agency. sole use of ottr 
club forms, and protect you from competition, 





You 

know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 

everything essential to accurate time BerUIne in ad- 
0 


dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
noother watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest, No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars. before your town is taken. We refer to an 
comniercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE. WATCH CLUB CO. 
qog Walout St., Philadelphia, - 
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THE ORANGE GROVE 


error y 


une year und a box of Florida Sea Shelly ouly one dol 


lar, or ten vents‘sample copy—contains Hist of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash,or on the Installment phen 


Addvess THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Sato Ca., Fla. 
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SK YOUR GROCER FOR KIRK WAN'S 


Roras Soon 
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N\ Rs. AGATIVA MUNIER ATICINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
Vou Paar reading at her residence. 3 EF, sd street, 
sew Yor 
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I { ULLAND'’s 
COFFEE AND LINING ROO3IS, 
135 rourth avenue, 
Bet. Vth and Mth sts, 








J AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for Jumes Means’ $3 and @4 shoes, 26 BOWERY 


aear vear Prince street, att ‘Ot. 
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(yexconn CO-UPERATIVE PRIN TAANG 
COMPANY (Ld.) 
14 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
_ BOOK, SOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 
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H OMAN S PLLMONTU sy at Bis the be: 
Cough Kemeds, Hie en, ton., S0c. and 61, 
SX) Fourth ave. New York, 
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Denar, 








JRIVATCHE ENXSPRUCTRION bu the Ancient 

Qhassies, Mathematics and Sciences by ian ex. 
perlenced college graduate, Rapid preparation for 
college ex: uminations wed for ee uUand commer. 
chub pursuits, Persons of neglected edue wiion receive 
special attention, Address P ROK, LOWSAQS, 689 Presi. 
Tent wtregt, Rroakiyvn 





FOUN WEN, learn ®Petecraphy here and 
we will help you to good positions. Address Awere 
tran wchaal af Tslogrnohy. Wadlean, Ve be, 
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QUGLE TAN MEN! 
bo flelp spreada the trath! 1,000 stlekers, assorted 
sizes, With single tix mottos and doerrines, $1; 106 
noie-hends and envelopes printed, WLU card and mot- 
toes, @1; i) for 8&3, All pustpald, Cards, eirewars, 
trae iy, ete., At lowest prices, 

C. G. KIDDER, 


Rox Bit, Or: NEO, Miuss, 
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